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As a oo plain, seantlael writer, Mr. 
Pedder is well known to most of our readers, 
and to them we can pass no higher encomium 
upon his capability to fill the station assigned 
him, than to announce the fact, that a large 
part of the best articles which have appeared 
in the Cabinet from its commencement, have 
emanated from his pen. 

On retiring from our connection with the 
Cabinet, we may be permitted to remark, 
that our success in the enterprize has far ex- 
ceeded our expectations. The first number 
of the work was issued without a single sub- 
scriber, uncer circumstances of much dis- 
couragement, by almost entire strangers in 
the state; and our obligation to the public, 
and the light in which our humble labours 
have been estimated, may be inferred from 
the fact that our circulation has exceeded an 
average of seven thousand annually. 

Those correspondents whose communica- 
tions have enriched our columns, will please 
accept a repetition of our thanks, and oblige 
us by transferring their kind attentions to the 
future publishers. 











VALEDICTORY ADDRESS. 

Wirn the present number of the Cabinet, 
our connection with that work is at an end, 
having disposed of our entire interest in it, 
to Messrs. Kimper & Swarpress, of this 
city, by whom the work will hereafter be 
published. It affords us much pleasure to 
announce those gentlemen as the future pub- 
lishers of the Cabinet. Their well earned 
reputation as business men, of sterling in- 
tegrity in their transactions, and the fact that 
whatever they do, as publishers, ts well done, 
furnishes a sufficient guaranty that our sub- 
scribers, and the public, will lose nothing by 
the change of proprietorship. 

To a large portion of the community, these 
gentlemen are too well known to require any 
commendation from us; but we would say, 
to our personal friends, and others of our 
readers, who have not made their acquaint- 
ance, that they possess every desirable facili- 
ty for making an agricultural publication 
useful and interesting, and to print it in the 
best style of the art. We feel assured that}, 
their able superintendence will enhance the 
value, and improve the appearance of the 
Cabinet. 

The editorial supervision of the work has 
been committed to Mr. James Pepper; in 
our opinion a very happy and judicious selec- 
tion. Mr. Pedder has been bred a farmer, 
and is a practical man; his opportunities for 
study and observation have been extensive 
and well improved. 
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To our brethren of the press, we present 
our acknowledgments for their many acts of 
courtesy, and expressions of good will. We 
shall cherish a grateful recollection of the 
favours bestowed upon us, and trust the 
Farmers’ Cabinet will continue a favourite 
| with the intelligent community who have 
‘hitherto so nobly sustained it. 


We leave our friends and patrons with our 
best wishes for their prosperity and happi- 
ness; and the publication of an agricultural 
journal, for one more congenial to our habits 
and feelings, and one for which we consider 
ourselves better qualified. 

JOHN LIBBY. 
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E:ditor’s 


l 
EDITOR'S ADDRESS. | 


Brother Farmers :— 

[ congratulate you on the change 
which has taken place in the prospects of our 
favourite, * The Farmers’ Cabinet;” it has 
passed into the hands of gentlemen who are 
willing, as they are able to sustain it, until it! 
has acquired the character of a work, worthy | 
of the state and country. 

As a subscriber, reader and contributor, I) 
have been closely connected with uus publi- 
cation since the time of its birth, and have at- 
tended it through the stages of its parentage | 
and education with anxious solicitude, and| 
fervent wishes for its welfare. Its excellent, 
gentle and intelligent founder and sole editor 
to the end of the past year, the late Mr. “S| 
Wiaetxs, was my intimate friend, from 
whom, in my frequent intercourse, I obtained | 
much information relating to the detail of its| 
publication; and his impartiality, urbanity 
and industry, were virtues which it will be| 
my endeavour to imitate—peace to his me-| 
mory ! | 

My appointment, as editor of the “ Farm- 
ers’ Cabinet,” is as gratifying as it was un-| 
expected—it will be my pleasure—my pride} 
—to fulfil its duties to the satisfaction of all | 
connected with it, as far as [ have the abihty;| 
and the unlimited confidence which the pro- | 
prietors repose in me, will operate as an in-| 
centive to caution, circumspection and assi- | 
duity on my part; and if onr friends will sup-| 
port me with their counsel, assistance and 


forbearance, | have no fear for the result. || 


Arrangements have been made for me to! 
visit, at those seasons when I can be spared | 
from the immediate duties of editor, our 
friends in ditferent parts of the state and 
country; this will afford an opportunity to 
consult and contrive for our mutual benefit, | 


and from thence much good, and extensive |! 


usefulness will accrue, as well as occasion | 


to register interesting events, which might! 
afterwards be communicated to the public! 


through the medium of the “ Cabinet,” to. 
great advantage. An important object will) 
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harrow and roll, and put a smooth fare... 
‘it, calculating to reap a crop of a hyn, 
told from such a soil so cultivated: j+ y _ 
a pleasure to visit such persons, to ch». 
their labours, to make them acquaint, 
what their neighbours are doing in other .. 
of the country, and to profit by their ey... 
ence; and this, rather in preterence to » 
long extracts from foreign agriculturg) 


‘nals; the soil, climate and circumsta; 


our country, often operating as an jptes, 
tion to the introduction of the modes of 
agement adopted in those countries, y 
circumstances, climate and soil are so ¢¢.. 
ent. Let it not, however, for one momen: 
supposed that this is said in disparageyor:— 
nothing is farther from the intention—*, 
is the determination of the proprietor 
spare no expense in procuring the best | 
eign and domestic works on agriculture, * 
which to enrich the pages of the “ Cabin, 
as occasion might offer. 

The present disastrous state of the tims 
will lead thousands of individuals to emigry: 


‘from the rank of respectable citizens, » 


bend their minds to the cultivation of : 
soil; these will be a most valuable class 
well educated men, with a taste for ready 
and study, and having no means of becom; 
acquainted with the art of managing the: 
farms, but through the aid of agricultyr 
publications. And this is not all; they w. 
form an enlightened band of correspondents, 
enquiring of, and communicating to the pages 
of the agricultural periodical works, whe: 
ever of importance occurs to them, giving 
and receiving at the same time, an immens 
mass of information, and greatly contribut ng 
to the formation of a new era in the sex 
of agriculture and rural affairs. The *C 
net” will be open to such, and they are mos 
cordially invited to contribute to its page 
| their communications will be highly valu, 
‘and command particular attention. 

The handsome manner in which the !ste 
‘editor, and my friend, Mr. John Libby, has i 
troduced me to your notice, leaves me nol 

ing more to say, but a great deal to do—me; 


; 


be, to induce rea ical me : » ine ; ans 
e, to induce real, practical men to communi- || [ not be found wanting. 


cate their ideas upon every branch of their|| 


profession—on the breeding and rearing of | 
stock, the agricudture of the soil, and the| 
husbandry of their crops—and if they will| 
put pen to paper, much good must result| 
therefrom ; some, perhaps, might be unwill- 
jug to do this, through fear of not being able | 
to guide the pen as straight as they guide the| 
plough, but let not this deter them; practi- | 
cal knowledge is the thing most desired; so, 
if they will set the coulter of the pen well to 
land, put it to a good depth, and turn the fur- 
row well up and over, without regard to the 
roughness of the work, we will do our best to 


I am, gentlemen, 
With respect and esteem, 


JAMES PEDDER. 
Philada. 15th April, 1840. 


A Beavtirut Comparison.—* The dam 
of Autumn sink into the leaves, and prep#' 
them for the necessity of their fall; and the 
‘insensibly are we, as years close around 0S 
|detached from our tenacity to life by the ge 
‘tle pressure of recorded sorrows.” 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Deterioration of Grain. 


Complain not of results which your own negligence 
produces. 

Havine recently read in the March num- 
tor of Hovey’s Magazine of Horticulture, 
oublished in Boston, an essay entitled “Some 
hints upon the growth and selection of supe-| 
rior varieties of seeds, by Dr. G. Watson, 
philadelphia,” in which it is stated that “ the 
“rmer ought to be aware, when he is de- 
srous of obtaining superior kinds of grains 
é seed, such as wheat, oats, barley, &c. 
that he should select only that which is of 
the best quality, from any neighbouring 
‘arm; if imported, so much the better.” He 
also states that, “the farmer should never 
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rience, with the principles on which they 
were founded, were published in the agricu!- 
tural societies’ transactions, and in the alma- 
nacs and newspapers of the day, under his 
Signature ; and it is believed, no instance can 
be produced where the plans suggested by 
him have been carefully carried out, but 
what the same beneficial results have been 
witnessed. He was not a believer in “dear 
bought and far fetched ;” but he resorted to 
his own grain field, when the grain was be- 
ginning to ripen, and passing through it, he 
carefully selected such heads as appeared to 
him to be superior to the rest; these he re- 
served to raise his seed from, and in this way 
in the course of three years, he would propa- 
gate sufficient to seed his field; and he con- 


| stantly persevered in this mode of selection 


sow his own wheat above two years, at most;|| of seeds of every kind for his own planting 


a change of the seed is beneficial, although it 


may be only procured from the farm of the} 


nearest neighbour; more especially if the 
soil is materially different from that on which | 
it had been grown; as grain taken from one 
soil, and planted in that of a different kind, 


will produce better, and there will be much || 


less chance of deterioration. By this prac- 
tice, the farmer will find the quantity in- 


creased, and the quality much improved. Let }| 


any cultivator continue to sow one kind of 
grain for a series of years, and it will run 
out, as the term is; that is, it will be almost 
entirely useless. Many farmers complain 
that certain kinds of wheat will not produce 
now as they did formerly; the reason is ob- 
vious, from what has been stated above.” 

[ think it would be difficult to show that 
benefit would be derived simply from chang- 






and sowing. ‘The celebrated “Cooper corn” 
was annually selected on this principle, and 
continues to preserve its well earned reputa- 
tion, on the farm where the selection was 
| first made and in its neighbourhood, although 
it is now nearly seventy years since he first 
‘commenced the planting of it, and it has 
been carefully preserved from admixture with 
other varieties. The writer of this, procured 
seed-corn of him more than thirty years ago, 
and having within the present week exam- 
‘ined some of the ears of the Cooper corn 
'raised at Camden, they do not appear to have 
undergone any deterioration or change. 

The principle adopted by J. Cooper in se- 
lecting his grain ad ‘Ctl: he carried out to 
‘its fullest extent with his garden seeds, pre- 
serving those only of the best and finest speci- 
‘mens that ripened earliest for seed; and he 


ing of seed, unless you obtained a kind that}| never found it necessary to change his seed 
was superior to what was previously pos-|| to prevent its “ running out ;” for he kept the 


sessed; and in relation to the difference of || stream constantly running the other way, by 


sil, it might or might not be advantageous, || judicious selection from his own stock. "But, 
ior the chances would be equal either way, ‘although he never changed his seed, others 
unless experience had indicated that a re-|/ did, for those who were careless and negli- 


moval from a particular soil to that of ano- 
ther given kind was attended with favoura- 
ble results; for it is far from certain that any 
random-shot exchange would be beneficial in 
any case whatever. The injunction to select 
“only that which is of the best quality,” is 
gool advice, and should be pertinaciously 
adhered to in all cases whatever; but that 
resort should be had to any “neighbouring 


farm,” or “ if imported, so much the better,” || 


is not quite so clear. The venerable Joseph 
Cooper, late of Camden, N. Jersey, was as 
successful a cultivator as our country fur- 
nished an example of; he survived to a great 
age, and he commenced a series of experi- 
ments at an early period of life, founded on 
rational principles, which led to most unex- 
ampled success in his agricultural and horti- 
cultural operations. The results of his expe- 





|gent, were annually resorting to him to pur- 
‘chase a fresh supply of his superior selections 
of seed and grain. 

The scientific and practical who carefully 
/serutinize what is going on in the world 
of plants and animals, no longer believe 
‘in the doctrine of deterioration, provided 
care is taken to breed constantly from the 
best and most perfect specimens. Be careful 
'in selecting your grain, seeds and roots, and 
\it will not be necessary to go from home to 
‘procure a supply of the best every “two 
| years.” 

A good farmer never goes abroad to seek 
that which, by industry and intelligence, he 
can procure at home. 


AGRICOLA, 


Affectation is at best a deformity. 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Dialogue between a Father and Son. 
MID-WINTER. 


Frank.—Oh! father, what a dreadful night 
it is! the wind blows a hurricane, and the| 
snow comes down in whirlwinds! I fear our) 
beautiful fruit trees will suffer very much, for 
I hear their branches break with the weight 
of the frozen snow upon them. This is mid- 
winter truly! how I pity our poor neighbours 
who are unprepared for this trying season; 
many of them are, I know, very scantily pro- 
vided, and to them the roaring of the elements 
must be frightful! As I passed farmer Bow- 
en’s this evening, with the heifers from the 
lower pasture, I saw his poor wife screwing 
the pieces of old garments tighter into the 
broken windows, and poor John shovelling 
the snow from a few logs, that he might take 
them into the house for their evening’s fire; 
while the wretched cattle were creeping| 
around the fences for shelter, moaning so) 
piteously; and the dog, who was chained, 
was howling so frightfully, for the snow was 
beating full into the house upon him—but 
poorer than all,and more to be pitied was the 
farmer himself, who, with both hands thrust 
down into his pockets, his teeth hard clinched, 
and his face drawn into wrinkles, was crouch- 
ing behind the old pear tree, with his eyes 
fixed upon the warring elements, the picture 
of despair! oh, it was a perfect scene of de- 
solation ! 

Father.—It must have been a heart-rend- 
ing sight! but you know I have often told 
neighbour Bowen how it would be with him: 
and when I saw him wasting his time in the 
summer, and caring so little for the future, I 
could not help expressing myself strongly, 
which is the cause, you know, of the coolness 
that is betweenus. If the winter should 

rove such as we have reason to expect, from 





its early and violent commencement, he and || father, 1 have sometimes thought that the 
his poor cattle must starve, for [ know that he|} difference which there is between such good 


has made but little provision, either for them | 
or himself. Poor man! he must think, as 
Grabb says, that the penis and independ- 
ence of a farmer’s life are all a hum; and it 
is a serious fact, that a farmer’s life, unless he 
take time by the forelock, and be even with 
the seasons, is, of all lives the most misera- 
ble, for the short days and long nights of win- 
ter in the country, have but little to cheer 
them, unless there is sunshine within; and 
to be met at eT turn with the dull and 
black and reproachful countenances of every 
creature about you, hungry, cold, houseless, 
and wretched—oh! I know of nothing so 
forlorn and woe-begone. On the other 
hand, to us who enjoy the pleasure of wit- 
nessing, on such a night as the present, our 


horses and cattle comfortably housed and well 


na Father and Son. 


\lying on their warm beds of clean stray, 


Vor. 


IV, 


fed, with plenty of food and fuel for ourse)y. 
‘no employment would seem to offer gy¢), | 
‘source of real happiness! What, fi ... 
stance, can equal the pleasure of visitin. .... 
stables before going to bed, on such a nigh: , 
this, to hear the cows chewing the cud, wh, . 





and the horses grinding their hay in such «. 
act time and tune—for the grinding app. 
ratus of each horse has, rs know, its own 
peculiar key-note—I declare 1 know of ;, 
inusic more sweet, and I once had a frien, 
an old farmer, who passed an hour ip +), 
stable every night after supper, to enjoy ; 
declaring there was no Play-house music :, 
be compared with it! 

Frank.—And I too have often enjoyed j. 
and it is, as you say, on such a night as thi 
| peculiarly sweet. 

Father.—This is, however, a luxury whic) 
‘those only who have sunshine within cx 
‘enjoy, according to that most beautiful sony: 


Sigh not for summer flowers— 
What, though the dark aky lowers? 
Welcome, ye wintry hours— 
Our sunshine is within. 
Though to the west retreating, 
Day-light so soon is fleeting, - 
Now, happy friends are meeting, 
And now our joys begin! 
Sigh not for summer flowers. 


Round us ‘tis deeply snowing, 
Hark! the loud tempest blowing! 
See, the dark torrent flowing, 
How wild the skies appear! 
But can the whirlwind move us? 
No! with this roof above us, 
Near to the friends that love us, 
We still have sunshine here. 
" Sigh not for summer flowers. 


Frank.—That is beautiful indeed! But, 


and such bad management, must arise, 
part, from the systems pursued ; and whic! 
might, therefore, be denominated the o/d ani 
the new systems; for until latterly, it was 
the custom, with many, and still is [ believe 
with some, to farm with as little expense 4s 
possible, supposing that the business of agr'- 
culture would not pay for good management. 
Father.—Well, I believe there is truth i 
the observation, for I have known some who 
have changed their plan of cheap farming, 
and confess that they are gainers by it 2 
many ways, and chiefly, in reaping more pr 
fit and enjoying more pleasure. 
Frank.—And [ suppose these consider 
tions ought to be reckoned worth something! 
Father.—Certainly—the last, not leat 
When I visited my friend Statkey, in — 
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county the last autumn, I was struck with | Now, my friend, with bodily and mental 
the ability of himself, and his land, which || powers of the highest order, with a capital 
were of the highest order; but also at the | sufficient to manage a farm of unprecedented 
same time, with the strange manner in which | richness and fertility, and all his own by late 
things were conducted; and all “according [paveines, with an elegant partner and two 
tothe custom of the country, too.” “ ‘They || lovely children, had permitted himself to be 
do so here,” was the reply, when [ animad-| influenced in his judgment by about as igno- 
verted upon what I saw, with the freedom | rant a set of men, calling themselves agricul- 
which one friend is apt to take with another. |turists, as | ever met in my life. One of them 
For instance, when I pointed out the weedy |told me they had tried lime, but it would not 
state of the crops—weedy in proportion to the |do in that part of the country. ‘That to plant 
natural fertility of the soil, { was answered, | potatoes in any other way than in hills four 
« But the people here find it will not pay the | feet apart, and by hand, would not answer in 
expense to clean them.” Or, the turning in |that part of the country: that although it 
of a heavy crop of weeds in full seed—* Oh,|| might do very well to plough them in and 
the people here find there is no harm in that; | plough them out in some other places, yet— 
the grain will grow and come good.” Or,||although he had never known it tried—he 
the wretched bad ploughing, on light land, | knew very well it would never answer in 
wih 2 vary shert cad light long which et pare cf te omatry!_ Ths was bed 
was oftentimes no sooner in out oO | ed the crops, for it had been tried, 
soil; with the furrows too large and high, | and found that such management would not 
and sometimes too low; with baulks and cor-||pay in that country. But amidst plenty of 
respondent hollows, large enough in which | land of the very highest fertility, requiring 
to bury a sheep; with no well-defined head-}|only good management to produce a return 
lands, and a crop of couch beyond any thing of a hundred fold, he was a strong advocate 
that [ ever before witnessed—* Oh! that’s|| for draining the most beautiful natural fish- 
well enough; the harrows will make all|/ pond in front of my friend’s house, for he con- 
level, and we find it will not pay to be too) — it — make “ a most aoe mea- 

rticular.” dow.’ is man was a smith also, and as 
MHlis stock of cattle was very large, and||the shoes of my friend’s horses were always 
truly delightful was it to see with what kind- eee ae they a half yess ; 
ness every animal upon the farm was treat-||took the liberty of recommending a plan o 
ed—a whip was not permitted to be used on clinching the nails, which I had known prac- 
any occasion—and when my friend and his||tised elsewhere, and by which they would be 
amiable partner would walk amongst the | sure to be secured ; he replied, he had never 
cows and heifers, calling them by endearing || known that done, but he supposed it would 
names, and feeding them with salt, with||not answer, for it was not the practice in 
which upon these occasions he would always || that part of the country ! 

: : ‘ ai : “ ” 
oak saa ‘theast ivan nena his a aniaaneiaied ia! do _-s aie 
pocket, to obtain a lick of the precious mor-|| that such ro should have the character 
sel—follow him all over the pasture, and into!|of being, and I am sure they deserve it, the 
the house if they should! All this was love-|| most unenlightened class of the community. 
ly, and spoke a language which could not be|| Why, it is a ee insult to say of any 
misunderstood : but when I saw that the cat-||art or science “It won’t pay for good man- 
tle were of the coarse, wiry-haired breed ;||agement;” did any thing in the world ever 
of a colour and feel in the handling, that in-|| pay for bad management ? 
dicated any thing but milk and butter and|| father.—Good—but we have known a 
beef, and heard that they had been rin that | wil which will prove that good management 


from amongst the most valuable stock in that|| will pay in any country. There is our friend 
part of the country—* for they would winter || Daniel Finley, who took the farm of Shields, 
cheaply”—I was satisfied that my excellent! in county, in the midst of the most igno- 
friend had imbibed the prejudices of the igno- || rant and besotted class of farmers that can be 
rant people about him, and had adopted the) conceived of! they had already driven off 
old system of cheap farming. And often-|\two very respectable men from distant coun- 
times, when I took the liberty of represent-||ties by their persecutions; terrifying and 
ing to him the advantages of a different || threatening their servants, and driving away 
course of management, I was answered—_ their cattle to distant parts of the country. 
“But it won’t pay, my dear sir; the people | Daniel’s coming amongst them was a source 
here find that it won’t pay.” of merriment to them, and they nick-named 

He had no stock of hay for the winter, for||him “The Ne hool.” Fortunately, he 

was a man of strong mind and body, with a 
that it would not pay the expense of making! || determined will, which would have required 

















the people in that part of the country found 
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the united force of half a dozen of their weak} before been seen there—excellent fresh he. 
teams to move from his purpose: and what! ter in winter, for which he obtained his .... 
was better than this, he was blest with a| price. And while his neighbours were , 
wite, almost unequalied in the experience of | ing off their sheep before winter, and dic. 
the necessary duties of a farm, and a family | ing of them for about the value of their skine 
of six children, some of both sexes, able to! he would stall-feed his, and have mutton . 
assist their parents, both within doors and| the market about Christmas, that aly. 
without. | made the poor farmers about him fat, eyey ». 

On coming to the farm, as he found the) look at. 7) 
neighbours would not call upon hem, he made} Frank.—Ah, I see how all this was doo, 
a point of visiting them ; told them candidly,| it was by good management in the summer. 
he meant to manage his own concerns; that! by preparing for such weather as that wh. 
nothing would give him more pleasure than |) we now experience. Ps 
to be on good terms with them, while to have|; Father.—Exactly—his object was to ker, 
it in his power to assist them, he should con-| his stock in the winter and make them py 
sider a real luxury—but he must be permitted | for it: and instead of boasting that he he: 
to follow his own way—that wasall he stipu-| wintered his cattle for almost nothing, an 
lated for. At parting, he would offer them) im return, to have but little besides a bag «; 
his hand, which, when they grasped—about | bones for his pains. I have often heard hin 
the size, as one of them declared, of a small} declare, that he would not exchange his wy. 
shoulder of mutton—and received a grip in|| ter dung-heap, for the whole dairy of some o: 
return, which made them feel it to the elbow, || his neighbours. 
they perceived that he was nota man to be}, One remarkable mode of his management 
played with. He was compelled to hire help|| was, to grow large quantities of oats, and the 
trom the neighbourhood, and on meeting) silesian, or white sugar beet; never to thres) 
these men for the first time, said, “ Now, my | any of his oats, but to cut them all up in the 
good fellows, | am come a stranger amongst} straw, by means of a chafi-cutter attached t» 
you, and I dare say you will think my ways) his threshing mill, and to feed them, with 
strange also: all I expect of you is, to do ex-}| plenty of the beets, to his horses, fattening cat- 
actly what I shall tell you to do, and leave| tle, cows in milk and fatting sheep—a plan 
the consequences to me. Never care how | of fattening stock in the winter, about as near 
ridiculous my plans may appear to you; ‘tis|| perfection as can well be conceived of—s, 
I alone who must answer for them; and if || he never sold any oats, but all his corn, and 
you get tired of me, or I should grow tired of || fed the stalks to his young stock. His great. 
you, let us not be afraid to say so, and part || est care was, to provide most abundantly for 
good friends. As [ have the fullest confidence ||all his stock during winter; and I have 
in my own abilities, | do not wish you to take; known him purchase capital cows of his 
the trouble to tell me how they do things in} neighbours during that season for a very 
this country, or even to mention the way in||small sum, and sell them to them again in 
which others proceed; all 1 shall ever re-| the summer, as they had not the means of 
quire of you is, obedience, while you are with || keeping them:: and instead of fattening stock 
me; so God bless all our endeavours to do||in the summer, he would mow as much hey 
what is right!” And on separating with!)as possible, grow abundance of oats and beets, 
them, he gave each a shake by the hand,|/and purchase lean stock in the autumn ‘or 
which reminded them of the squeeze which || winter feeding; by which means he obtained 
Jack Sharp got in the horse-mill! He was/| better prices for his fat cattle, and, what he 
up the first in the house, and the last in bed;|| valued much more, mountains of dung tor 
was always upon their backs, as they ex-||spring-dressing—this he called the moving 
pressed it, but cheerful as a lark, and always || principle of his machinery. 
pleasant in manners, but very distant—that|| He had not been on his farm a year, before 
was the secret of his management—like the||the natives were astonished, and no more 
captain of the ship, who, on first coming on|| was heard of “the new-school ;” but they 
board, said to his men—* I wish to treat you|| yet stick to their old prejudices, and cannot 
well, but look in my face, and say if you think || believe that their farms will ever pay !0t 
I am a man you can take liberties with.” ‘good management; for, as the smith said, s!- 

In the midst of a country, where the great-|| though they never tried it, yet they are fully 
est recommendation of a cow was, that she|| convinced it would never pay the expense i0 
would winter cheaply, or in other words, || their part of the country to manure, and w 
would bear starving, he introduced a dairy, || the crops, and house cattle in the winter, and 
that would pay for keeping—for shelter and || feed them. 
good food in the winter od a portion of || Frank.—Then the new system is simply 
these cows being winter milk, he was enabled || this, to feed stock in the winter, instead of 
to supply the market with—what had never! starving it. 
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’ —Just so—and a very short and/} Now, at the outset, [ must tell you I mean 
Father. q y 


catistactory definition it is. But to be ena-|| to farm according to the “ new-school '” the 


. » bled to do this, the greatest exertions must first rule being, to possess no more land than +6 
xe | be made in summer, to secure abundant re- || you can properly manage; and as | know 


sources for that season ,; and by cultivating|)at this time a farm of twenty-five acres 

the silesian beet-root, we are enabled to do|) which yields more produce, greater in quan- 

what we wish and adi we wish. | tity and infinitely better in quality, than the 
Frank.—The cultivation of that root must || adjoining farm of one hundred and fifty acres, 

be of the utmost importance to the stock-|/ of exactly the same natural quality of soil, 

3 farmer, as well as to the stock-feeder and | 1 shall contine myself to a square of land of 
er dairy-man; what astonishing accounts of its one hundred acres; pleasantly located of 
CQ produce we hear and read of! and the hold | course, and of good quality; cleared (for I 
which it has obtained on public estimation it | fear we should not be good at chopping) but 

D keeps, for sugar beet beef, and mutton and | not tenced—(see the plan at p. 52, of vol. ui. 
iy | butter, are all the rage. Were you not en-|/ Cabinet.) ’ 
gaged in the first introduction of that crop F'rank.—W ell, father, I long to be at it. te} 

into this country ! Father.—You see already the advantage PhS 
Father.—As “ Agent to the Beet Sugar || of furining upon paper, tor by taking a square ; 

Society of Philadelphia,” the seed which I of land, with nothing to obstruct our plans, 

ve selected in France, and sent to this country, | we shall be able to throw all our enclosures 





proved to be of the *purest kind, and of the into the most convenient form and size, with- a 
best quality; if it had been otherwise, it out the least difficulty: namely, in the first oe 
nt might not so readily have obtained the favour | instance, into four fields of sixteen acres each, 
he which it now enjoys; a Circumstance of |four of eight acres each, and one of four hae 
trifling consequence to appearance, but very |acres, exactly in the centre of the farm, in 
n important in its results, for to this might, in | which are to be placed the buildings of every - al 
t a great measure, be attributed the enormous | description, farm-yards, garden, orchards, &e. ‘4 
: crops that have been raised the last year,| Now a square of land, measuring seven 
te amounting to forty, fifty, and even sixty tons|| hundred yards each way, contains one hun- 7 
in per acre, with roots of twenty-seven pounds) dred acres, and about an acre and a quarter, " 
af each in weight! || as space for fences. ‘I'he outer fence should 
0, Frank.—Well, now, would it not be very || be made first, after which, the four inner 
1d easy for you to sketch a mode of farming | fences; by which simple operation, the whole 


upon paper, and make a map of a convenient | land will at once be divided into four fields of 
r sized farm, with arrangements for suitable | sixteen acres, four of eight acres and one of 
‘2 buildings, and every thing as it should be! ‘To | four acres. Cultivate at first the four fields 
3 be sure, it would only be farming upon | of eight acres each only, the course of crops 
y paper—which is, however, as many of our | being beets, oats, clover, wheat. The four . 
Q poor neighbours would mow confess, the | tields of sixteen acres each, may, in the mean ' 
easiest mode of farming—but still, a life of | time, remain in grass, being top-dressed with . | a 
practical observation must afford the means || lime, marl, or compost, and fed with sheep or ae 
y of rendering even that interesting to many. ||cattle; these to be regularly changed from 
| Fauther—Well, then, suppose we see what | pasture to pasture, upon those fields not de- 
can be done in the way of farming upon || voted to the hay crop, one or two of them, SW 
paper. You see we shall enjoy great advan-| however, being reserved for this purpose ; : 





e tages—first, we shall be able to obtain, with- | and when, at a future time, it should be de- 
r _ out money, just as much land, and of the || sirable to subdivide these fields, to bring them a 





quality we wish, and in the pleasantest | into cultivation, two fences will do the busi- 4 
situation imaginable; with facilities for fenc- | ness most effectually and conveniently, bring- 2°37 
ing and cultivating it to our hearts content; | ing four more fields, or double the quantity 





no impediments to our progress, and within i land, into cultivation. a 
reach of every desirable object, churches,|| Frank.—Well, this would be a large farm « 
: schools and markets—as the advertisements |—four fields of sixteen acres each, and four ' 
| say. Still, I believe, although only upon || of eight acres, under good management—why 
: paper, that such a plan might be made in-|| who need require more ! a 
| teresting, even to the practical agriculturist,| Father—Il admit that as much produce tie 
and from which he might possibly be able to} could be obtained from these one hundred a 
to gather a new idea, which would be doing || acres, highly cultivated and heavily manured, hy 
much. and devoted to useful crops—not weeds—as oe 
from farms of five times the size, whose own- ¢ 87 yi 
wr Taniteyncr in ttn qonatity eesbarne mat | ere conceive that tlenl won't pay fox gues = 
teks a5 tre shay vee niteat a. || management,” and where one-half is dev ae 
or white beets ne Nrour OF the true eilesian ll to weeds, and what is sometimes called tim- Be 
* 
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272 Dialogue between a Father and Son. Vor. lv 
ber, which is often mere rubbish. So far our || of going gently forward, and as, after q}) +). 
first rule of the “new-school,” namely, to} our means might be slender you know, | 
possess no more land than you can properly) would propose to cultivate at first the 4, 
cultivate. The second rule is, never to go) fields of eight acres only: top-dressing y.., 
out of the reach of society and good markets,| lime or compost the four fields of sixte., 
two things of incalculable weight and im-|/acres at our leisure, feeding and mowin, 
portance. 1 have many friends who have||them alternately. And if by tip-top manag, 
gone and buried themselves, their families,| ment we could raise, on the first of nl 
and their talents, not in a napkin, but in a| eight acre fields, three hundred and twen, 
desert, because they were determined to get| tons of sugar beets—forty tons per acre—, 
cheap land, without considering that in these || the second field, a crop of oats four feet high, 
laces produce is cheap likewise. Poor Joe| which, if threshed, would yield sixty bushe, 
3. who went some time since to Michigan! per acre; in all, four hundred and twenp, 
Territory to farm, because there, every thing ||bushels, On the third field thirty tons 
is so cheap—beef, three and a half cents per) clover hay at two cuttings; and on the fourth, 
pound—butter, eight cents per pound—wheat, | eight loads, of forty bushels each of threshed 
fifty cents per bushel—mutton, dog cheap, || wheat, with plenty of straw for the bedding 
and wood for cutting! before this, Joe has|/of horses and cattle of all kinds, would yoy 
found his wits, if he has not /ost them. A\l- | not think we had done well ? . 
ways remember, | Frank.—Well? ah, but then—’tis only on 
‘paper you know. 
| Father.—True—but “nothing is impos). 
ble to a willing mind,” you know, such crops 
and no more; and if land sells for a dollar) have absolutely been obtained, and “ wha: 
an acre, tis a clear proof that it is worth no| man has done, man may do.” And as out 
more, else it would bring it. I calculate, that | exertions would be so concentrated, and we 
land very near a good market is worth, to an|| should be called so seldom from home, | 
intelligent and industrious man, many times) should not despair of doing likewise; and | 
the mere rent, on the simple account that the would not willingly go for less than the 
farmer need be but little from home. I de-|' whole hog! Now, as the stock would graze 
clare | have known the time when I would} during the summer the four fields of sixteen 
not leave home a day for a quarter’s rent; ‘acres each, except that part which might te 
and then only calculate the value of the time|| set apart for mowing hay, we should be able 
spent in travelling by night and by day, a) to reserve the whole of the crops of the four 
distance of perhaps seventeen or twenty | cultivated fields for winter use—an enormous 
miles to market, to say nothing of the ex-|| mass of food, and yet grown on a very smal! 
treme irksomeness, pain and suffering attend-|| quantity of land. 
ant upon such a pilgrimage, exposed to the|! So, you see, the only crop we should have 
vicissitudes of the seasons—heat and cold,|\to take to market, would be the threshed 
and rain and wind! Qh! it is sickening to) wheat—the most saleable of all the crops, 
think what a great portion of such a man’s!) requiring only to be delivered at the mill. 
life is thus disposed of: _ Frank.—Well, this would be simplifying 
‘rank.— Well then, as we are, you know,| the system, truly. ; 
farming upon paper, we can fix our farm); Father.—Yes, but I should not doubt of 
just where we choose ; it will be in no one’s perfect success in this “new system of farm- 
way: now, how near a good market would ing,” for the feeding of such a quantity of 
you like it to be? winter food, would produce manure sufficient 
‘ather.—Say six miles—an easy hour!) to make the land as rich as a cucumber bed, 
from market. And now, as we find we can/||as the saying is; for | should propose to ex- 
do pretty much as we like, what do you say |! pend it all on the beet and clover crops, six- 
to the following mode of farming one hundred || teen acres only; thus, the oats would have 
acres of land, so as tomake the most of it,|/none, for they would not require any; nor 
and at the same time not to make a toil of a/|\the wheat, which would be injured by 1; 
pleasure. We will suppose that we have||and thus our system would be perfect, accoré- 
erected upon our middle compartment; Ist, a|| ing to the rules of modern husbandry, name- 
comfortable dwelling house, with dairy, &c. || ly, “ two grain crops not to follow in succes 
attached ; garden, orchard, &c. 2nd, A good || sion, and the manure to be applied, solely for 
barn. 3rd, Warm stables. 4th, Cow sheds. ||the production of food for the cattle,”—the 
Sth, Sheds for young stock. 6th, Fattening || two golden rules of the “ new-school.” ‘The 
sheds for sheep. 7th, Fattening stalls for oxen. || produce of such a farm in the shape of beef, 
8th, Hog sties, 9th, Granary and tool house. || mutton, veal, lamb, and butter, would be con- 
10th, Cart and implement shed, and plenty||tained in small compass, and be marketed 
of yard room. Now, as I should be desirous" with little expense and Jabour, time and trou 





The worth ofa thing 
Is as much as ‘twill bring, 
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ble; while the expenses of cultivation would || For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 

be comparatively very small, as the only) Plant Trees. 

threshing would be the wheat cr p, and that, | If you want to thrive, plant trees: they are money 
threshing 


. ; , at compound interest, which increases while you 
the only part of the crops to be carried to} ee . —— 





sleep. 
ry rer ; ? ‘ ) . . 
market. The Sale ell, tt , plough-|| Inthe year 1758, ninety-two fir trees were 
. 2 3 ti | - . . 

ing would bs rr vp Mpa seek aes hn | planted upon a piece of poor ground, about 
. . 7 < . . . « ‘ ' i >. 5 . WW 
the boots, a wee pileadtnie tal “|| three-quarters of an acre in extent. The 
fore Christmas, none fy - ht er, ane once || ground was waste, and poor: no extra ex- 

Res c =) y ¢ — r fe I~ y > . . . 
only for the w a ait - oe ont pense was incurred, and no further attention 
during the year. P| ch a net he ee be | was paid to the young trees. In 1813, they 
on the beet crop, which a ~* coe ™ weed i were cut down and sold for three hundred 
growing on it, requiring the labour of the |! snd sixty pounds, (about eighteen hundred 


horse as well as the hand hoe; while the har- || 


. idollars,) which was equal to an annual rent 
vesting would be light and easily accom-|| ) 


chad ‘of thirty-two dollars, during the intervening 
ils ed. j 


. || fifty-five years, or upwards of forty dollars 
Frank.—Well, the hours of attendance in), axial ) . P . ) 
‘3 new-school” would be few. | : ou 
thi on school a = = A gentleman in England, whose lands were 
Father.—True, but they would be fully) 


» etilt. altieeudie. B ovent dan: ttmeeen extensive than fertile, planted fifteen 
*,* > s i ¢ Tr? y/ Past -) . ’ ° 

occupied Stil, ee a = Ju, pleasant=|| hundred trees, on the birth of every daughter, 
ly. And as soon as the four fields of eight || : 


‘}upon his waste grounds— which were, on an 
acres each have been made as rich as possi-|) | ° 


ble by culture and manure—instead of be. || *°Ctee™ worth one pound sterling, on her 


| é \|coming of age: thus enabling him to give a 
ing extausted—then will be the > to || % .° ot 
coming exhaust the time to!) handsome fortune to each of them on arriving 


ake ion—say one field of sixteen acres | : : 
take a portion—say one field of sixteen acres at the age of twenty-one, without any extra- 
‘ordinary economy on his part; the regular 


—of the pasture land into cultivation; which, | 

eae ee aa a and oe } thinning of the trees, at proper seasons, with 
ai aa eieead na a ea : be nes barking, &c., paying off all the current ex- 
fresh and unexhausted a state, as to produce || 1 nes, besides yielding him a small rent for 
enormous crops, the first being oats. ies’ Renal 


! i ’ alculate ' : 
‘ © : aad ae a eer ce ees In Scotland, a piece of waste land was 
eset ao te » ever rom |! planted with sycamores—and at the end of 


- s ans *liv- . 2 : : . 
one hundred acres of land, the means of liv | sixty years, sold for a sum which paid four- 


ni ‘ r fj colt : 
me as or be _ — . pe apy a = teen pounds sterling (nearly seventy dollars) 
Se ae ee ae oe ee acre, perannum, during that long period. 


simplicity of the course pursued. 





Ip The planting of the basket willow tree, in 
—___** ** ‘ti wet, waste places, or along the margin of 
Ss i s | 2 5s , ] e 
a any streams, yi¢ lds more profit, proportioned to 
ithe outlay, than raising of wheat, or making 
Loss of Calves. ’ 


During the past winter, numbers of cows of butter; and when Once started, requires no 
in Montgomery, Bucks, and Delaware coun- || een than annually to cut the twigs. 
ties, have lost their calves prematurely; and, ft i¢ a shame fo put tt in print, and yet it is 
in several instances, e single Semer fas lost || true, that annually there are large quantities 


. é || of willows for baskets, imported into this coun- 
three or four. From the distance and re-|| 


moteness of situati F Geen We Vereen try, from Holland. We also import annually, 
oteness of s >wW ave sus- ||)" i. ; 
a wee eee thousands of dollars worth of baskets, ready 


tained these los see able | ‘ 

that acne cai Sea a made to our hands, from France and other 

duc ‘the off ct pred riers oot sein of | countries! ! ‘Truly ours must be a rich coun- 
; e . , aE i 


'| try indeed, to enable us to perpetrate such an 
any attempt being made to ascertain what y ’ perp 
circumstances have given rise to this exten-| 


|| amount of folly every year. 

sive evil, [ forward this for insertion in the 

Farmers’ Cabinet—that if any knowledge be || = 

possessed by any of your numerous subscri-|) ee 

bers, which will throw light on this subject, || Rolling, a Protection from Fly. 

it may be published in a future number, for || It is said, that the best protection to very 
the benefit of the agricultural community || Young plants against the fly, or insects that 


S. 





generally, \destroy them as soon as they appear above 
Chester county. J. A. |\ground, is to roll the surface immediately 








dhoeiail ‘after sowing, so as to make it as smooth as 


Many are philosophers in great misfortunes || possible. The plants vegetate quicker and 
—who lose their equanimity in trifles. Their|| better, by having the earth brought in close 
troubles resemble streams which ripple most || contact with the seed, and the insects are de- 
‘prived of shelter, by having the clods broken 


where water is shallowest. 





Milk-pans and Butter. Vor. Iv 
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wn smooth. Every farmer should have a his own raising—the bread from which, ... 
emall, light roller for his garden, and a large, thie 
heavy one for his fields, to be used as occa- . 
f10N “may require. And if, in addition to * excellent breakfast on bread of th; 
rolling turnip eround . the seed be sown four quality, well buttered. The spring 
or five times as thic k as would be proper to cultivated by Mr. Cooper, is of the ya; 
stand for a crop, then there would be an 


abundance for the fly to feast upon,and enough |, . awe 
lett to satisfy the farme t—and if the fly should his great care and attention in the se), 


sweet, white, and very light; and we, 


called tea wheat; and tothe circumst 


not thin them sufficiently, cut them out with | of his seed, much, no doubt, of his sy Css 
a hoe, or run a harrow through them, to re- the cultivation is to be attributed. A ~, 
duce them to proper distances, to favour their Somat 
growth. 
The advantage of compacting the earth to our office. 

the seed, is exemplified in ae corn. The | Since writing the above, we have see» 
corn first makes its appearance where the 
Impression of the foot ‘. and with more 
vigour than it does where the soil covers it 
liohtly. sample of the butter above mentioned. 


of the above spring wheat may be s 


the columns of the Public Ledger, the fo! 


OE Od 


|ing notice, acknowledging the rece; 


C. tastes and feelings accord so exactly o 


Delaware county. , a : 
: subject, that we cannot forego the plea: 
Milkepans and Butter . ’ : . ; 
| rk. bhasy Seana copying it. The editor of the Ledger 
i@ Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. — ' . ; 
‘Sin, —I beg to present vou with a sample | P/©ase accept our thanks for the favou 
of bona fide suvar-beect butter, made by Mr. | notice which he has taken of our publ 
Homer Eachus, of Edgn oe Delaware coun- | tion.—Ep. 
ty, ack ‘ording to the method described at page 
91 of the Farmers’ Cabinet rd October last, 
and to which I re ‘fer your readers. The pan s 
Which he has adopte dy are double, and made 
of tin; but the milk does not flow away by a 
tap, as in those made of zinc, and there de- 
pal . 
scribed: he is, however, so perfectly satisfies 
he is, hy — colouring. ‘The flavour of the lg is | 
with the result, that he raises all the cream | Me a agen 
dif tise Union bee simone off the hot. weher lath be surpassed, and we must freely ack: 
ne at ’ DY means oO. ie il ate aun, os ae 
| } Se -* | ledge that we have seldom known it ec) 
and has verified the statements contained in | +), % > as ed 
is oad , ‘tisfacti (his luxurious article of diet was m 
the above accou » his entire satisfaction, | . -. 

id 7 og -_ vr , t) leak ae r Mr. Homer Eachus, of Edgmont, De! 
aad an assurance, a ne Colour ¢ ie > ’ Ns ; 
aia ~_ ie # ; tif ue OF ANC} county, Pa. Mr. Eachus does his work : 

tter is natural, not artificial. % 
Kes ve R ttully entifically; and those farmers who sneer 
Sspectiuliy “ . PT) . bi 
— ia” ‘book directions,” would find their infid 
ae ee pe 
staggered by the examination of such si» 
i . mens of country produce as that now b 
With the above, we received a sample of | us. Mr. E. has adopte “<1 the mode of but! 
beautiful butter—an article of which we pro- making described in the Farmers’ Ca’ 
tor Oetober, and that he has been em 
‘successful, we can bear witness. Farmers 
and dairymen are recommended to per 
its appearance. In our opinion, Mr. Eachus be article just referred to in the Farmer 
stands high as a dairyman, and his dairy has'|Cabinet: they will find there some hints re 
ispecting milk-pans, which will be worth 3 


ee least a year’s subscription to the work.” 
keeps mood cows, and feeds them well on | - 


de eee es 


“Suocar Beet Burrer.—We acknow. 
the reception of a specimen of the ri 
article of the butter kind that we have al) 
ever had the good fortune to meet wi 
is of a bright yellow hue, which we are! 
is natural, and not the effect of arti 


Philade phia, March 16, 1549. 


fess to be a judge—better looking we have 


never seen; and its flavour corresponded with 


the right kind of fixins, no doubt: that he 


sugar-beets, the butter sent us bears ample | For the Farmers’ Cabinet 
To preserve Poratrors,—Potatoes m) 
be preserved good all the year, by immer=nz 
them in boiling water fora minute or tw) 
and delicate colour which this exhibits, by jas to destroy the germinating principle 
any artificial means whatever. then drying them before they are pack 
: laway. If they were put in a basket, t 
% a could be immersed and withdrawn quick’) 
our friend Benjamin Cooper, of Camden, a | and in such quantities as would give but |: 
quantity of flour, made from spring wheat of | trouble. Lt. 


testimony. We remark, it would be utterly 


impossible to communicate to butter the clear 


Accompanying the above, we received from 


ee ee ee 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Sagar Beet vs. Rutabaga— Lime. 

In my last communication on sugar beets, 
| was unprepared to say fully, whether I con- 
sidered t! hat or the rutabaga the more prefe r- 
able crop for general cultivation, as a winter 
feed for stock. With another winter's expe- 
rience, I am now willing to assert, that I 
consider the beet crop worth fitty per cent. 
more than the rutabaga turnip, comparing 
acre W ith acre. The results of the different 
roots, ; when fed to the cattle the past winter, 


Sugar Beet vs. muravaga— Lime—Chicke nS. 975 


have been very similar to those of 1833 and | 


30), namely—when the stock of beets was 


exhausted, and the cows fed the same quan- | 


tity of rutabaga per day, there was no appa- 
rent diminution of the quantity of milk, but 
the quantity of butter was about one third 
less. Now, if subs equent experiments, or 
other men's experience coirfirm these two re- 


sults, | am altogether safe in making the || 


above estimate of comparative value, as the 


on the heaviest limed ehont the other, 
forty bushels per acre; 1559, oats, good, 
where there was the least lime—on the other 
part, fifteen to twenty bushels peracre. The 
half acre above alluded to, received fitly 
bushels; the result was as follows: of wheat, 
not a handful—of corn, some stalks three feet 
high, and two bushels of nubbins—of oats, a 
growth of straw sixteen inches high, which 
refused to show any symptom of ripening, 
and was cut to get it out of the way. The 
whole is now well set with clover, and most 
probably will be restored in another year to 
its former state of thritt and usefulness. 

The second case is that of John Green, of 


|'Penn’s manor, than whom we have no better 


beet crop with me has been by tar the most | 


productive; and, I believe, asa feed for hogs, 
their value would support the same estimate 
as tour cows. So much has been said on the 
subject of their culture, selection of soil, ma- 
nure, &c., as to deter some wood farmers from 
experimenting with such troublesome affairs: 
to these, [ will just say, my experience justi- 
fies me in saying, these rules are all stuff; 
and any man who raises beets in his varden, 
ean raise them in his field with equal facility, 
and he may manure the ground with what- 
ever animal or vegetable matter he pleases— 
fermented or unfermented, just as is most 
convenient: plant plenty of seed (well soaked 
in hot water,)—keep down the weeds, and 
the crop will be almost certain. 

Grant me a little more _ Mr. Editor, 
fit be not already engaged, and I will pick 

bit of a quarrel with the Maryland State 
Geologist’s Report, as published in the last 

numbe ‘r of the Cabinet. He says, “ Get lime 


at almost any expense, and apply, if the soil | 


is good and ‘under good cultivation, at once, 
the whole quantity necessary to perm: anently 
mprove it, and this quantity need not exceed 
me hundred and fifty bushels,’"—I suppose 
means per acre. I would recommend 
those who would follow this advice, to do it 
vith caution, and offer them two instances to 
support my views. My father had a field of 
twenty-five acres of as good wheat soil as 
ould be found—a deep loam. Its produce 
lor years stood almost unrivalled: he, wishing 
'o make it still better, applied to a part, fifty 
iels to the acre—to the balanceg(ex cept. 

ing hal f an acre), about sixty-five or seventy 
oushels per acre. The result was as follows: 
in 1537, wheat crop, not much more than the 
seed; 1838, corn, about ten bushels per acre, 


‘inform me where I 


farmer. I ameredibly intormed, that he says 
he has applied, at different times, fifteen hun- 
dred dollars worth of lime to his farm, and 
has lo-t more by its retarding the ripening of 
his wheat crops—thus keeping them longer 
exposed to rust—than all he has gained trom 
its application to his farm. I have other re- 
sults similar to these, but do not think it ne- 
cessary to offer them; and, in conclusion, 
would say, I believe a dressing of twenty or 
twenty-five bushels of lime per acre, an all- 
sufficient quantity to last five or seven years, 
and will bring the farmer better returns than 
much larger dressings applied at longer in- 
tervals of time. 
M. S. Kirksripe. 
Morrisville, 3d mo, 22d, 1540. 


P. S.—Can any of the city correspondents 
can purchase the book, 
called “The Young Man's ‘Travelling Com- 
panion on Farriery.” It has been recom- 
mended to me by a distinguished veterinary 
surgeon, as “worth all the other similar 
works,” as a book of general reference for 
the farmer. 

M.S. K. 
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Way to Produce Male or Female 
Chickens. 


It has been handed down from ancient 


‘authors, that hens’ eves that are round, pro- 


duce, when hatched, female chickens, and 
that those that are long and very pointed at 
one end, produce males. This has often been 
confidently stated to be a fact—vet, so far as 
the writer has knowledge, it has not been 
tested by experiment in this country. Will 
some of the raisers of poultry be pleased to 
make a decisive trial this season, and inform 
the readers of the Cabinet of the result, so 
that there may no longer be doubt on the 
subject ! : 


B.S. 


i} 
| 


Be temperate aa 3 leituinum, and happi- 


iiness, health, and ivan will be thine. 
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Anti-Lime—Care of Horses. 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. \| Farmer's Frocks. 
Anti-Lime. || Weare honoured with the following ,, 


Mr. Eprror—Being informed by a neigh-||tice, Will our esteemed friend accep 
bour, that you offer to publish. experiments “Ps 


made in agriculture, for the information of thanks for enabling us at the outset of ; P 
your readers, I take the liberty to send you|| editorial duties, to record so pleasing ap .». 


a? 


a 


an account of the following, which I made | stance of generosity—surely it augurs we: 
last summer, to test the relative value of 7 


. = for the success of a work devoted to the hex» 
several different manures in raising corn. I[ |. best 
selected five acres of worn out land, in one| !Mterests of mankind—may he live to cop. 
piece, and of a quality as much alike as pos- | tinue to grace the pages of the Cabinet yw: 


sible, and ploughed it flat, some time in April. || pis elegant pen—he has already received t} 
On one of these I spread one hundred and || : 7 


: , eward of hi _ 
fifty bushels of marl, procured from Woods- ard ih . ee in the luxurioy: 
town, in this county; on another, one hun- || feeling of “doing good. 


dred bushels of drawn ashes; on the third,| The French frock is peculiarly adapted a: 


fifty bushels of fresh slacked lime; and On|! dress for the farmer: they are worn almost 
the fourth, forty bushels of bone-dust, so) 


called—that is, bones ground, say three parts || universally in the agricultural provinces of 
into small fragments, and one part into a} France, by all classes of the community, anj 
coarse dust or powder—which [ procured at|| we ourselves have experienced the conven. 
a button factory in the neighbourhood of | ee 
Bridgeton. The fifth acre I Jeft without ma-| ence and economy arising from their use fir 
nure of any kind, in order to test the actual | the last four years. We beg strongly to re 
value of the different manures used on the, commend them to the notice of our farming 
other four acres. Cost of the manures was atienein cen ite . 
as follows: the marl, which I hauled about | 
ten miles, I put down at ten cents per bushel,| The subscriber has for sale at his Dry 
including the carting, that is, fifteen dollars), Goods Store, No. 14 North Sixth street, 
for the first acre; ashes, ten cents per bushel,|| Farmer’s Frocks, made after the Frenc) 
or ten dollars for the manure of the second! pattern. No profit is charged on the cost of 
acre; lime, sixteen cents per bushel, includ-| manufacture, the object being to give en- 
ing the cost of hauling, will make eight dol-|| ployment to females, who have no other ade- 
lars for the third acre; and bone-dust, for ‘quate means of support. 








which I paid forty cents per bushel, to which B. M. Hoiirnesneap, 
add four cents per bushel for hauling, makes! No. 14 N. Sixth St 
seventeen dollars sixty cents for manure used 

on the fourth acre. The cultivation of the. Care of Horses. 


whole five acres was the same; and the result | There are many farmers who take but |it- 
of the crop taken and measured, from each '|tle care of their horses in the winter season. 
acre, was as follows: | In the short days they have water before 
Bone-dust produced twenty-six bushels; ) dark, and then have to go without till nine 
ashes twenty-four bushels; marl twenty-two |or ten o’clock the next morning, or if they 
bushels; lime only six bushels; and the un-|, have water early in the morning, they wi! 
manured acre six bushels also. jnot usually drink, as their time of thirst is 
Much has been written in favour of lime. | past. Horses seldom refuse water after they 
As far as my experience goes, and I have |have eaten their evening meal, though, if 
tried it on several occasions, I have never) they do not have it then, they will usually 
found any, or but very little benefit from it (drink but little the next morning. It is no 
the first season: but in two or three years, it | indication, however, that they have not been 
will generally produce a very sensible in-|| thirsty the previous evening. 
crease on some of the crops following, espe-|| We have been particular in our observa 
cially on oats and on clover. 1 do not there-'| tion on this point. We have turned a horse 
fore, consider lime as the poor man’s friend;||out to drink at nine or ten o'clock in the 
though in those parts of the country where ‘evening, and seldom known him to fail in 
ashes, marl, or bone-dust, are not to be readily |drinking heartily. Then for experiment we 





procured, I should recommend its use. omitted to give him water at night, but at 

Apsorr Arxinson. ||tended to it in the morning before he was 

Pittsgrove, Salem co. N. J. } '|fed, and he would seldom drink. _ If it be the 
Feb. 10, 1840. \ i 


_——————— 


best for ahimals to have free access to wate! 


at all times, as is generally allowed, then 
Alas, for the vanity of human enjoyment! '|they ought surely to have a supply immetr 


we grow weary of even our own perfection. , ately after eating, when they are usué\J 
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—_—————— Eee 
thirsty ; though the superficial observer who tity may be increased with impunity, and per- 
finds that they will not drink early in the haps often with advantage; but where it is 
morning may think that all has been well. so applied, it ought to remain two or three 
There is not a man, probably, who has not, years before it is ploughed down; the very 
at times, been very much in want of drink, | Worst mode of application | being that of 
and yet, without being able to obtain it, his ploughing it under immediately ; and the 
thirst has gradually abated, In this case the | Very best that of putting it on the grass after 
juices from other parts of the body are, in a harvest, or in the autumn, and letting it re- 
measure, put in requisition tosupply moisture | main till the sod is turned under for corn two 
when it is wanted; so by an equalness, the oF three years afterwards, when it will be 
thirst is abated or done away; but there is a ‘found that the lime has descended nearly 
deficiency of moisture in the system, a drought plough deep, and that portion of it w hich re- 
less severe but more extensive, which if ex- mains undissolved is again brought on to the 
perienced daily will prove unfavourable to |surface, to be dissolved and passed by rains 
health and strength; and in animals it will ‘through the soil. It ts believed that lime 
injure the growth of the young and operate does but little, if any good in promoting vege- 
against the fine, healthy condition of every | tion, until it is brought into a state of com- 
creature. They must have water when they '| plete solution, by the action of water holding 
need it, or they will not drink. They do not, carbonic acid gas in solution dissolving it; 
like men, eat and drink according to fash- and then it immediately becomes incorporated 
ion. ] with the soil, and begins to act beneficially ; 
Many a farmer’s horse that is now stupid, || $0 that as long as the lime can be seen in 

lazy, and of a miserable appearance, would, || small lumps it is comparatively useless. — 
under the care of a good hostler, without ex. | Where he speaks of the action of lime; 
tra keeping, become so changed in his appear-| his first and second modes as stated, will be 
ance and spirit, in a few months, though per-| acceded to; but the third must be dissented 
forming the same amount of labour, that his||ffom ; it is in these words, viz.—** As a sep 
owner would hardly know him. '|tic, or decomposer of the vegetable matters 
EAS || that may have existed in, or been applied to 
}a soil, reducing them into soluble compounds, 
fitted to the nourishment of vegetable life.” 
Hot, unslacked lime applied to any combusti- 
The last number of the Cabinet contains | ble matter will soon reduce it to ashes, and 
an extract from the annual report of the geo-|| much of its useful properties as a manure will 
logist of the State of Maryland for 1839, in|| be lost by the process, for it is found that the 
which there are some opinions which do not | gradual decomposition of vegetable matter is 
correspond with the experience of the farm-|| preferable to combustion in making food for 








For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


Lime and Lime Burning. 


ers of Pennsylvania, who have long been in|| plants. And it remains yet to be proved, 


the practice of using lime in large quantities ; 
and as the Cabinet has an extensive circula-| 
tion among agriculturists, many of whom are 
just beginning to use this very important 
and valuable article, perhaps it may not be 
out of place to make some remarks on parts| 
of the report, which do not correspond with 
the results of experience in this state. He 
says, “on such soils the quantity need not 
exceed one hundred and fifty bushels,” per 
acre. Now if he alludes to shell lime, it will 
do, for it isa very loose, light article, and it 
is not easy to apply too much of it; or if he 
intends to apply the remark to fallen or 
slacked lime, two bushels of which corres- 
pond with one bushel of stone lime, it is not 
s0 unreasonable; but if he means one hun- 
cred and fifty bushels of unslacked stone 
lime, as it is usually measured at the kilns, 
the quantity is too much. Forty or fifty 


bushels per acre being considered a good 
dressing, and more than that, is often injuri- 
ous, unless the ground is very rich in vege- 
table matter, or its application is made as a 
top-dressing on a grass sod, when the cuan- 


| that cold, slacked lime in the state in which 
‘it is usually applied to land, does, either in 
‘large or small proportions, when applied to 
‘animal or vegetable matter, tend to promote 
or hasten their decomposition or putrefaction. 
\It has often been said and written that it 
‘does; but it is believed that the fact is pre- 
icisely the reverse; and that those who have 
'made experiments or observations with the 
‘view of determining this important matter, 
have arrived at the conclusion, that lime re- 
tards putrefaction or decomposition in a re- 
‘markable degree. Does it not uniformly pre- 
serve wood work and timber from decay ? 
Has it not been observed that when it has 
been put on cornstalks and straw on dung- 
hills or elsewhere, that they have been pre- 
served of a beautiful yellow colour by it? 
and when it has been applied to beds of com- 
post, is it not the general opinion that the 
vegetable matter does not rot so soon! Is it 
not applied to masses of putrescent matter to 
prevent the bad smell, and does it not effect 
‘this object by arresting the putrefactive pro- 
cess! 
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Saha Davy, who edited the lot élitien of 
his brother Sir Humphrey Davy’s agricultu- 
ral chemistry, states an experiment made by 


him to determine this point, which resulted | 
in showing the anti-septic effects of lime; | 
and Haywari, who wrote a very interesting 


and valuable work on agriculture, states un- 
equivocally that lime is an anti-septic. 

Davy says, “the manner in which lime 
acts in agriculture, requires further and mi- 
nute investigation, and is a most important 
subject for inquiry. From the experiments 
I have made, | have satisfied myself that it 
arrests, equally, vinous and putrid fermenta- 
tion, and that in close vessels 1t may be used 
for preserving both animal and vegetable 
substances.” 

Further information on this very important | 
and interesting subjec t may be had by refer- | 
ence to pages 27, 60, 77, 152 and 250 of the 
third volume ot the Farmers’ Cabinet, to 
which the reader is referred. 

The difficulties with the lime kiln, detailed || 
in the latter part of the essay, have occurred | 
in the lime burning districts of Pennsylvania, 
and they arise mainly from building the kiln 
by plaus sible theory, instead of referring to | 
experience. The kiln !s too high (22 feet) 
In proportion to the diameter on the top; it || 
should be contracted but very little at the 
top, otherwise it will choak; and when the 
waiste is much wider than the top, towards 
the latter part of the burning the stone settles 
down and leaves an opening around it, so 
that the fire passes on the side of the kiln 
instead of through the lime, and leaves it im- 
perfectly burnt. In the lime-burning district 
of Plymouth, Pennsylvania, fourteen miles | 
from Philadelphia, from whence comes the 
principal supply of the city, the kilns burn 
from 1500 to 2000 bushels at a time, and are 
forty-eight hours in blast; which is twenty- 
four hours less time than the Maryland kilns 
are stated to be in burning, trom which it is 
inferred that there is something wrong in 
the construction of the kilns or in their man- 
avement, that ought to be rectified; besides 
which, there must be a great waste of fuel 
used in the process, where it is so long pro- 
erastinated. This is a subject well worthy 
of close examination, as in proportion to the 
cheapness of lime will be the extent of its 
application to the soil. 

AGRICOLA. 
March 26, 1840. 


Men are so dependant on one another, and 
the vicissitudes of fortune are so creat, that it 
should make people cantious whom they of- 
fend, as accident may lay them under a ne- 
cessity, at some future time, of applying to 
those very persons for their friendship and 
assistance. 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


Mortar for Plastering, 


Communicated to the Philada. Agricultura! 
BY JOSEPH CLOUD. 


As hard, durable and adhesive morta; 
plaster, is of such importance in the , 
pe rhaps a few hints on that subj: ct ma - 
useful in calling the attention of hes ¥ 
have the direction of its preperation, 
serve to ald them in bringing the process ; 
a higher state of perfection than that in 
|mon_ use. Probably, the object desired 
‘only be obtained by proper care in the sel 
tion and perfection of the materials of wh 


Soci 


it is composed. The substances necesss-y 


tor the composition of hard, durable and ,/ 
hesive mortar or plaster for building walls 


or covering the exterior of buildings, a; 
to be pure silicious sand, and pure, tr 
'slacked lime (hydrate of lime.) The s 
'| should be tolerably fine, with the surtice 
}rough and angular as possible—that used | 
the stone-cutters, (commonly called s 
cutter’s sand,) answers very well. The s 
should, in all cases, preparatory to its adi 
ture with the hydrate of lime, be pert 
treed from earthy and all other Tania 
by washing with water. The hydrate 
lime should be prepared from pure, fres 
| wood-burnt lime, which after being slack 
must be mixed with water until it forms 
is usually called milk or cream of lime, ti 
‘passed through a fine sieve for the purp 
lof freeing it from unslacked particles and 
|purities. At this stage of the operation, 
jsand and lime are to be mixed together 
‘such proportions as to form a compound | 
sisting of nine parts sand and one part /. 
with the addition of as much water as ma) 


required to reduce the mass to a plastic sta’ 


of such consistence as may be proper for ap 
plication. As much of the perfection of t 


mortar will depend on the mixture, du 
tention should be paid to the complete in: 


poration, so that no two particles of sand sli 


exist without having the space or inters' 


between them completely filled with bydrat 


of lime. From the moment that lime 


slacked it acquires a strong affinity for ca 


boniec acid, and a union is formed such 


existed in the limestone before burning 


consequently, mortar is obtained possess! 
nearly the hardness of flirts, with the dur 


bility of silicious sand and marble, bot 
which are impervious to, and insoluble in 
ter, and equally unaffected by the influe 
of the atmosphere, 


° 


The spaces between the particles of san 
having been completely filled by the hydra’ 


of lime in the effectual mixture of the ! 
terials forming the mortar, the subsequ 
union of the lime with carbonic acid, and 


Lue 
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= No. 9. 
mepanent dl isplace! nent of the water that 
: th lime in the state of hy irate, will 
Chet eather produce an merease 


in bulk, than 


er vyise—the carbonic acid takin: ¢ the j pli ice 


- << 
np pr ) ic Ps 


arti ‘les of sand, and also bet 


he water, a minute crysti ilization, the 
ar o) i af f the re-formation ot the Cc! irbon: ite of 
" a firm attachment between 


tween the 


ortar and the substance to which it is ap- 


od: the whole necessarily becomes a solid 


The addition of a greater quantity of 


,o than what is absolutely necessary to fill 
rhe spaces between the particles of sand, 
wonld be worse than useless, inasmuch as it 


+ 
. , 
raroonice, 


carbonate, the hardness and 


would require more than a proportionately 

rer time to become restored to a state of 
b and consequently longer exposed 
. the influence of the atmosphere and water: | 
od when the lime has arrived at a state of | 
adhesiveness 
will be lessened in proportion to the increase || 


* the softer material forming the mortar. 


6 f sand, 


Cie’s Ol 


of lime. Py a union of carbonic 
the atmosphere with the lime, 


As no change can be effected on the parti- 
the whole chemical influence 
will necessarily be exerted on the hydrate 
acid from 
and the con- 


sequent separ ation of the water that held the | 


lime ina state of hydrate, 
compound is formed, 


nr Lalor 


lo titute 


> 


mortar cannot be considered as having arriv od | 
its most perfect state of hardness, adhe- 
short of a cor mplete 
decomposition of the hydrate, and the forma- 

n of a carbonate has been effected. 
oo time required in producing the change, will | 
| »more thin proportionate to the quantity—_ 
the particles exposed on the surtace being 
they serve as) 
covering, and protect the deep-seated parti-| 
cles, to a considerable extent, from the influ-’ 

Ice f the carbonic of the atmosphere: ¢ 
sequently, any excess of lime beyond what 
spaces between the 
retard 
hardening process; and when it has arrived | 


siveness and durability, 


hy 


first changed to a carbonate, 


is necessary to fill the 


particles of sand, will tend to 


at ¢ 


a at the utmost extent of hardness and adhe- 
siveness, it will be lessened in proportion to 


the increase of the lime used. 


I'he opposition against book-farming, rests 
on the shoulders of two monsters—ignorance 


and prejudice, 


All the energy of the hero, 





+5 > in the cultivation of a farm. 


ties of induration and insolubility. 


a new chemical || 
possessed of diffe rent | 
the hydrate, which appears to be || 
‘the property of hardening, and| 
retains cons vside rable solubility in water, when 
changed by a union with earbonic acid, form- 
ing carbonate of lime, it assumes the proper- 


Hence, , 


and all the 
ecience of the p! hilosor her, may find a: nple 


The 


itl- 


the 


Zoology 


Why are certain animals called Mammalia, 
or Mammitera ! 

Because they have breasts, (aamme) with 
which the temales suckle their young. 

Why is the class of mammifera placed at 
the head of the animal kingdom ! 

Be: “ause, that not only we ourselves belong 
to it, but it Is that class which possesses the 
Inost numerous faculties, the most delicate 

isations, and the greatest variety of 
and in which the assemblage of 


action 5; 
ail these 
qualities appears so combined as to produce 
an intelligence more perfect, more fertile in 
resources, less the slave of instinct, and more 
capable of progressive perfection, than what 
is to be found in any of the other classes. 

Why are mammatia and birds called warm 
blooded ! 

Because their blood is of a heat about one 
hundred decrees, more or less. 

Why are other 

Because they 


animals Cc alled ViVi varous? 
pi “ouduc c th ieir young r alive 


land perfect, (trom vivus and par io,) as man, 
'quadrupeds, &c. 


Why 
brated ! 

Because they have a cranium, or bony 
cavity, containing the brain, and a succession 
of bones called the spine, and the divisions 
of it, vertebre, proceeding from the cranium, 
and containing a prolongation of the brain, 
denominated spinal marrow. 

Why are other animals called inverte- 
brated ! 

Because they have no vertebra. 

Why does the faculty of instinct differ from 
intelligence ! 

Because instinct makes animals perform 
certain actions, necessary to the preservalion 
of the species, but otten altogether foreign to 
the apparent wants of the individual; and 
often, also, extremely complicated, 

We cannot attribute these actions to intel- 
ligence, without supposing a degree of fore- 
sight and understanding infinitely 
what we can admit in the 
lorm them, ‘The actions performed by in- 
stinct are not the efforts of imitation, for the 
individuals that execute them, have often 
never seen them done by others: 


are certain animals called verte- 


superior to 
species that per- 


they bear 
no proportion to the common intelligence of 
the species, but become more singular, more 
skilful, more distressed, in proportion as the 
animals belong to the less elevated classes, 
and are, in other respects, most st ipid., 


Thev 
are so much the pr roperty of the species, that 


all the individuals perform them in the same 

manner, without any improvement 
The working bees have, since the 
. : ld. 

ning of the w ori 


edifices, 


begin- 
built the most again 
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est geometry, and destined to lodge and || tooth is a sharp cutting edge. No animal 
nourish a posterity which is not even their exhibits this structure better than the ra; 
own. Solitary bees and wasps form also very'| Why do carnivorous animals masticats 
complicated nests for their eggs. From the) their food very imperfectly! : 
egg there springs out a worm, which has|| Because their lower jaw can only mop, 
never seen its mother, which does not know || upwards and downwards, and is incapable of 
the structure of the prison in which it is en-|| that horizontal motion which constitutes mas. 
closed; but, when once it is changed into a || tication. 
wasp or bee, it constructs a similar nest,|| Why do other animals which live on yegs, 
equally perfect, for its own egg. tables, masticate their food thoroughly, ~ 
— Because they can move their lower jay 
BONES. backwards and forwards, and to either gidp 
Why is fossil osteology, or the knowledge ||so as to produce a grinding effect, necessar, 
of bones dug out of the earth, an important ito bruise grass and to pulverize grain. Th» 
branch of anatomy ! jteeth may be compared, in the carnivoroys 
Because it not only brings to our know-|/animals, to scissors; in the other animals, tp 
ledge races of animals, very different from||the stones of a mill.—Blumenbach. 
those with which we are acquainted, but sup-|| Why do carnivorous animals prey on those 
plies many intermediate links, in the grada-||which derive their food from the vegetabje 
tion of structure, which are wanting in the|/ kingdom! 
present creation; and, therefore, makes it|| Because the food of all animals either 
robable that when the two are sufficiently || mediately or directly, is derived from the ye. 
investigated, one regular, connected chain|| getable kingdom. 
will be formed, each class of animals imper-|| Why are the teeth of some animals, as 
ceptibly running into that which is next to||the cow and sheep, darker in the centre thay 
i.—Sir E. Home. elsewhere ! 
Why are bones excellent manure ? Because the cement which should fill up 
Because of the large proportion of lime||the teeth, is sometimes not’ completely de. 
which they contain. posited before the tooth cuts the gum; hence 
Why are teeth important in identifying|| cavities are left in the centre of the tooth, 
different animals? which become filled with a dark substance, 
Because, by the largeness of the tooth, the || composed of the animal’s food.— Blumenbach. 
naturalist can judge of the real size of the|| Why are bullets somctimes found imbedded 
animal which bore it; and by the form of the|| and concealed in ivory tusks ? 
tooth he can tell whether it was fitted to|}} Because they have been lodged there by 
grind grass, or to tear flesh ; and therefore, ||the muskets of the hunters; and as the tusks 
whether it belonged to an herbivorous or car-|| are continually growing during the anima!'s 
niverous species. Pursuing his inquiries from|| life, the bullet becomes surrounded by new 
this point, he could decide in a great degree|| layers of ivory, while no opening exists be- 
as to the structure of the stomach and vis-||tween it and the surface, to account for its 
cera: the extremities, whether armed with|,entrance, 
claws or protected with hoofs; and, farther, | Why does the dog, while changing its 
he can judge of the vivacity of the senses|\teeth, appear to have the canine teeth 
which belonged to the animal, and the habits|| doubled ? 
which it derived from its peculiar conforma-|| Because the permanent ones cut the gum 
tion—knowing, beyond a doubt, that there} before the old ones have fallen out. 
was an intimate agreement in all the proper- — 
ties of its existence, and that every thing in THE STOMACH. 
its organization was regulated by an unde-|| Why are certain animals called ruminat- 
viating harmony. ling! 
Why are the lives of wild animals short- | Because they first imperfectly chew and 
ened by the loss of teeth? swallow their food, and subsequently return 
Because, as old age increases, the teeth|\it through the cwsophagus or gullet, in small 
fall out, and the means of obtaining food thus|| quantities at a time, to the mouth, there to 
failing, the body sinks to rest. Man is the||be thoroughly masticated, and then swallow- 
only animal that can counteract the fatal con-||ed a second time. 
sequences of the loss of teeth. Why do certain animals ruminate! 
Why are the incisors or front teeth of || Because, it is supposed, of a voluntary 
gnawing animals always sharp? ‘power in the @sophagus; and, indeed, the 
Because, as the teeth are covered by an|| influence of will throughout the whole pro- 
enamel only on their anterior or convex sur-|/cess, is incontestible. It is not confined to 
face, and the bone wears down much faster||any particular time, since the animal can 


than this harder covering, the end of the'!delay it when the paunch is quite full. Biv- 





No. 9. Moths— Englishmen in America. OR] 


————-”-—srs—“‘(i‘€(r”sti‘(‘(;~;::CC”™.™™ CS 
menbach knew four — oe see 
their vegetable food, an ea ; f | Srr—I am a native of England, and have 
lly enjoyed the process; and two of them ee 
rea. y wer of doing, or abstaining from emigrated to this country to experience, in 
— See The final purpose of aeiiaies! reality, the liberty and happiness which I 
it at P h ver, unexplained.— Blumenbach | have enjoyed in anticipation for many years. 
eh cvipeien: A as the do. vomit || My life has been spent in the pursuits of ag- 

Why ‘ly, while others, as the Leman. aannne, riculture; and it is a subject with me, that, 
ae vomit ? " like some kinds of music, never cloys, be- 
7 Saeatll of a peculiarity of the opening || ©#US¢ it is, In my case, a natural taste, or 
of the esophagus or gullet, into the stomach. feeling, - ot ~ — , 

i ination.—-Blu-|| A residence of two years has brought me 
or es. nant anaes gumeneuaiTite acquainted with many things which, without 

Why are hair balls found in the stomachs || he step which I have taken, I should have 
of some animals ? remained ignorant of all my life; for [ can 

Because the animal has licked off his own||!00k back to the country which [ have left, 
hair, which thus gradually accumulates in||®%4 examine, by cool reflection, the state of 
the stomach. things which I did not once consider so de- 

Why is hair found in balls? sirable as they now appear—for [ was then 

Because the motion of the intestines in||Situated too near them to be able to take so 
which it is found is rotary. comprehensive a view as I now enjoy; while, 

ya I must be permitted to say, I perceive in this, 
the country of my adoption, a few others, 
which do not appear quite so perfect as my 
fond expectations had painted to my imagina- 
tion. But I am willing to attribute this dis- 
crepancy to the same cause, namely, my in- 
ability to take so comprehensive a view as [ 
ought, from the contracted medium through 
which I am compelled to observe them: [ 
stand too near. But having seen both sides 
of the picture, I may be permitted, perhaps, 
to hope to form a better judgment from this 
circumstance. 

[ have devoted myself to my favourite pur- 
suits with such ardour, that I have not per- 
mitted any of the exciting topics of the day 
to possess my mind, even for an hour. I have 
venience, | given notice of my intention to become a 

Why are the skins of hares and rabbits ||itizen of this country, but have never given 
seldom ripe in their fur till frosty weather ||@ vote upon any occasion whatever. { amso 
has set in? ‘| blissfully ignorant as not to know the differ- 

Because the growth of the hair is depend- |ence between a democrat and federalist, and 
ant upon the temperature of the atmosphere : have therefore never taken upon me to pass 
previous to the winter, the hair of all animals || judgment on any “men or measures” con- 
is increased in quantity and length, and the| nected with the government. It is quite 
more they are exposed, the greater is the in-| enough for me, if the people will permit me 
crease.— Zoological Series. to take a situation amongst them ; and I am 

$$ perfectly willing that they shall legislate for 
For the Farmers’ Cabinet. me, at the time that they legislate for them- 
Moths. selves: and, from what I observe around me, 

The perfume of any of the essential oils,|| this will be well done—for the irrepressible 
or the effluvia of dried plants from which! ardour with which they enter on these duties, 
they are extracted, will drive away or pre-||convinces me that it is not done carelessly, 
vent the approach of moths. Wormwood, || or without examination. I have never, there- 
lavender, walnut leaves, rue, or black pepper, || fore, experienced any difficulty with my new 
in grains or pulverized, placed in contact|! friends—on the contrary, I have always re- 
with woollens or furs, will protect them from||ceived at their hands the most courteous 
the ravages of these destructive intruders. ||treatment, and the kindest attentions; and 
Whatever remedy is resorted to, ought to be/| for this I beg them to accept my grateful ac- 
spplied early in the season, before the moths || knowledgments. 
begin to deposit their eggs. With these feelings, which are, I am sure, 


reciprocal, perhaps [ may be allowed to enter 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 































CLOTHING. 

Why does the fur, wool, or feathers, of 
quadrupeds and birds, vary in quantity and 
quality, in different countries? 

Because, generally, of the temperature of 
the region which the animal inhabits. Thus, 
the dogs of Guinea, the Indian sheep, and 
the African ostrich, are so thinly clothed, 
that they may be considered almost naked. 
The temperature of their bodies is thus ne- 
cessarily diminished in proportion to the heat 
of the climate in which they live. The Ice- 
land sheep and the Esquimaux dog, on the 
contrary, are covered with a warm coat both 
of hair and wool, which enables them to bear 
the most intense cold, without much incon- 
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2Q82 7 | Farmer’ s Life and Duties— War. _ Vor. IV. 


-- ne ee | — 


— ——_—_- -—_- - - errr 


ne 





your pages as a gratuitous correspondent, | peal made bread—weave his OWn chy! 
under the signature of Vir. My wish is, | raise his own wool—knit his own stoc;, me 
candidly, to receive and to communicate in- through the agency of his wife and day 
formation, on the Scripture principle—* Iron | ters—make his own butter and cheese. 


sharpeneth iron; so doth the countenance of short, live and dress comfortably, wir), 


aman, his friend:” and from all that I have|| going off his own homestead. This 
seen, and felt, and understood of this country, || fiction; and it is a fact, that the farmer jc»... 


I have no reason to expect any but the most || 
pleasing r results from such a connection. |! 
am free to confess that many of my country- 
men have failed in their pursu its of agricul- 
ture in this country, through pride, vain-glory, || 
but nothypocrisy. [have always been aware 


eS 





most independent man in the communi: 


But in order to be happy, and make he 
iseful as it ought to be, he must be jnte. 


u 

cent—in possession of the means of k 
ledge—especially that kind of Nabe 
which relates to his own profession, }}, 


of this rock, upon Which so many have split. | must use the means which God has gy, 


and have hitherto steered clear of it: it will!| 
be my study to give it a wide birth; and it 





him, to be happy himself, and to contriby 
to the happiness and comfort of those aroy, 


will afford’ me very great pleasure, at all |him. In justice to himself, he will en; 
times, to show that I am actuated by very | his evenings in the acquisition of knowled 


different motives. With your permission, 
then, I take my leave for the present, wish- 
ing your publication the most perfect suc- 
cess—plenty of correspondents, warm friends, 
and constant readers, and a subscription list 
of twenty thousand—by no means too large 
a number to expect from so highly cultivated 
and richly endowed a portion of this vast, 
this wonderful country. 





Vir. 
April 2d, 1840. 


We accept the offered services of * Vir,’ 


He will be a reader of useful books, ang 
supporter of the public press, which ma "3 


'|to his door the newspaper, which gives |i 


the history of the world. Such a farmer» 


ithis will fulfil his duties to his God and 


fellow-man, and is the happiest and most ». 
dependent among the best of men.—Prop. 
dence Courier. 


ee 





r 


ro the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Sir—lIn the present posture of our Bou». 


,||dary question, will you permit me to | 
| you the following extract—with a holy wis, 


and shall be happy to enrol his name among | that every one would read, mark, and 
the number of our numerous and well ap-}\| ardly digest the momentous truths con 


pointed list of contributors. Will he accept, 
our thanks for his good wishes, which, with} 
such assistance as his, and others of which! 
we can boast, we fully expect to see real- 


jzed.—Ep. 


A Farmer's Life and Duties. | 
If we were ever envious, it was of the 
farmer—the intelligent, independent farmer, | 
who owned his land, his house and barns; 
who was free from debt, whose family were 
growing up prosperously around him, upon || 
whom God smiled and blessed. We have 
seen such a farmer; and in truth, we know. 
of no man so happy, and no business so per- 
manently profitable—none that makes the’ 
owner so independent. An independent far- 
mer has his house to live in—it is his own— 
he has earned it by the labour of his hands. | 
He has his granaries filled with the produc- 
tion of his farm, his barns with the stock 
reared, and the hay raised upon his farm. 
His cellars are filled with the necessaries 
and comforts of life. Almost every thing 
necessary to feed him and his family, grows 
around him. He may raise his own “pork, | 
fatten and kill his own sheep, eat his own 
poultry and his own eggs—live upon his own 


‘ted in it. i 


N. J., April Ist, 1840. 


‘“ WHAT MIGHT BE DONE WITH THE ovr 
WASTED IN War.—Give me the money!’ 


i|has been spent in war, and | will purchase 


every foot of land upon the globe. Ave 
clothe every man, woman, and child, 
attire that kings and queens would be " 
‘of; I will build a school-house upon ever 
hill side, and in every valley, over the whee 
habitable earth; I will supply that scho 
house with a competent teacher; [ will bv 
an academy in every town, and endow \'— 
college in every state, and fill it with ob 
professors; [ will crown every hill with: 
}church consecrated to the promulgation 
the gospel of peace; I will support in © 
pulpit an able teacher of righteousness, : 
‘| that on every Sabbath morning the chime 
one hill shall answer to the chime on anoth’ 
‘around the earth’s broad cireumference—t 


the voice of prayer, and the song of pras 
| shall ascend like a universal holocaust 


| Heaven.—Stebbins.” 





Let every farmer, who has a son to 
cate, believe and remember that science |e! 
‘the foundation of every thing valuable 4 
‘agriculture. 





we & 


From the Franklin Farmer. | 
Culture of the Beet Root. | 


4s the time is now come, when those who 
i nd growing and caltiveting the sugar-| 
beet, should be ready for it; ane believing it 
the duty of every one to contribute what he | 
-an to the general stock of information, upon | 
ich so vitally concerns the in- 


I have obtained the’ 


a subject wh 
terest of our country, 


| gllowing facts from my friend, Mr. Francis 


lor, who resides a couple of miles above 


Tay Although [ made an experiment 


this city. 


' with the beet culture, the same season, which 
_ | was entirely pleased with, yet I did not note, 


> the result of his experiment. 


' mined to plant with the sugar-beet. 


' down the particulars as my friend did. | 


now send you, for the benefit of your readers, | 


Mr. Taylor bad a blue-grass calf lot, con-| 
taining one-third of an acre, which he deter-| 
Ac- 


' cordingly he broke up the sod about the first | 
_ of February, with a large plough, to the depth | 


= makes the finest kind of mutton. 


On the first of March he cross-ploughed it 


' with a small plough, and on the fifth day of | 
' April he ploughed it again, and harrowed 
> over twice: he then, with a small plough, 


' threw up two furrows together, so as to form’ 
" ridges about two and a half feet apart, which | 
he afterwards opened with a hoe; and for) 


' want of a drill, the seed were dropped by) 
‘hand, about three inches apart, and as the 


- 


" beets came up, they were thinned out, and| 
_ sold in our market to the amount of consider- 
/ ably upwards of fifty dollars, for table use. 


The crop was ploughed twice, and weeded 


out twice with the hoe, which is all the cul-| 


» tivation they received ; and in the fall, when, 


they were harvested, he gathered twenty) 
thousand and three hundred pounds off the) 
third of an acre, being upwards of thirty 
tons tothe acre, The largest beet weighed 
twenty-one and a half pounds, and was ex-, 
hibited at aur annual fair. Many others 
weighed nineteen to twenty pounds. Mr. | 
Taylor thinks that it is not as troublesome a. 
crop to raise, as corn; and he is of the opin-. 


Sion also, that his third of an acre of beets 


went as far as three acres of corn would have | 
cone towards feeding his cows. From my| 
own experience, [ believe that the sugar-| 
beet mixed up with a little chop, is the finest | 
food for cows, that can possibly be given 


ptiem, as it increases the quantity and rich- 


™ four to ten inches. 


ness of the milk, and gives the butter a beau- | 
wal rich colour. I am also informed that it) 


Having grown a few of the beets on a 
small spot in my garden, by way of experi- 
meat, | am inclined to think the best distance 
for the plants to stand in the ground, is from 


. Culture of the Beet Root—Milk. 983 


grow the beet very largely this season; and 
if the particulars I have here given you, 
should induce any of your readers to try the 
experiment, I shall be amply compensated 
for the trouble 1 have taken in the matter. 
Respectfully, 
H. P. Pegrs. 
Maysville, Ky., March 5, 1840. 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Milk. 

From careful experiments and observations 
made by Dr. Schubler, professor of chemistry, 
applied to agriculture, in the celebrated in- 
stitution of Fellenburg, at Hofwy!, in Swit- 
zerland, he says, he found the morning’s milk 


‘}commonly to yield some hundredths more 


cream than the evening's, at the same tem- 
perature ; and that in milking cows, this sin- 
gular phenomenon is observed, that the milk 
obtained from one and the same milking, 
differs considerably in quality: that, contrary 


F of ten inches. '|to what might be expected, the milk first ex- 


tracted, is not the best—but that which is 
obtained the last, contains invariably the 
largest proportion of cream. To satisfy him- 
self thoroughly on this point, he caused a 
meal’s milk of one cow to be milked into five 
vessels of the same size, and then separately 
examined the milk in each, in the order in 
which it was taken. 

No. 1, or that drawn first, gave 5 per cent. of cream. 


© Qrecccccccccceeseorecs gave B ....0-. O,+ cs eees . 
66 Dye ccccrescccccccccoes gave 11.5..... dO.. se eees . 
© Giupcoceacoccacesseces gave 13.5.....dO. «s+. . 
© Bre dececcecceeccegeces gave 17.5..... Bove cccese . 


Making an average of the whole of 11.05 per cent. 


He extended his experiments so as to test 
the quantity of caseous or cheesy matter ob- 
tained from different drawings of milk, which 
displayed a similar result—proving, in the 
most satisfactory manner, that the last draw- 
ings of the milk were constantly much richer, 
both in butter and cheese, than the first; and 
demonstrating in the most conclusive manner 
the vast importance to the farmer, of having 
trusty milkmaids, who will tug away as long 
as a drop of the precious fluid remains in the 


udder, 
Lac. 
Newark, N. J. 


Home.—The only fountain in the wilder- 
ness of life, where man drinks of waters total- 
ly unmixed with bitterness, is that which 
gushes for him in the calm and shady recess 
of domestic life. Pleasure may heat the heart 
into artificial excitement, ambition may de- 
lude it with its golden dreams, war may 
eradicate its fine fibres, and diminish its sen- 
sitiveness, but it is only domestic love that 


‘lean render it truly happy. 





Manufacture of Cider. 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Manufacture of Cider. 
(From the papers of the late Joseph Cooper, Esq.) 


Cider is an article of domestic manufac- 
ture, which is, in my opinion, the worst 
managed of any in our country, considering 
its usefulness; and perhaps the best method 
to correct errors is to point out some of the 
principal ones, and then recommend better. 

One of the first is the gathering of apples 
when wet; the next, to throw them toge- 
ther, exposed to sun and rain, until a sour- 
ness pervades the whole mass; then grind, 
and for want of a trough or other vessels suf- 
ficient to hold a cheese at a time, put the 
pomace on the press as fast as ground, then 


Vor. Iv 


= 


takes place, fill them up once or more y «,. 
to cause as much of the filth as possi), . 
discharge from the berry bung; whey , 9. 
charges a clear white froth, put in the \,,.. 
'stack, or bore a hole and put a spile j, ; 
and thereby check the fermentation 9, 
‘ally; and when it has subsided, take tho <«,. 
‘opportunity of clear cool weather, and ».,; 
jit off into clean casks; to effect which, a 
I have drawn the cider out of a cask in w),., 
it has fermented, I first rinse the cask y.. 
cold water, then put into a hogshead ty, .,, 
‘three quarts of fine gravel, and three or ;,. 
‘gallons of water; work it well to scou; ,2 


|| the yeast or scum, and sediment which 9) 


ways adheres to the casks in which the ¢\;,. 
ferments; and if not scoured off as above ¢. 


make so large a cheese as to take so long a|\rected, will act as yeast when the cider 


time to complete and press off, that fermenta- 
tion will come on in the cheese before the 
cider is al] out; and certain it is, that a small 
quantity of the juice pressed out after the 
fermentation comes on, wil! spoil the product 
of a whole cheese if made therewith. When 
either of the above circumstances will spoil 
the cider, which I know to be the case, don’t 
wonder at the effect of a combination of the 
whole, which is frequently the case. 

As I have very often exported cider, and 
sold it to others for that purpose, to the West 
Indies and Europe, without ever hearing of 
any spoiling, and as it is my wish to make 
the productions of our country as useful as 
possible, I will give an account of my me- 
thod. I gather the apples for good cider 
when dry, put them on a floor, under cover, 
have a trough sufficient to hold a cheese at 
once, when the weather is warm; grind them 
late in the evening, spreading the pomace 
over the trough to give it air, as that will 
greatly enrich the cider, and give it a fine 
amber colour; then early in the morning 
press it off, the longer a cheese lays before 
pressing off, the better, provided it escapes 
fermentation until the pressing off is com- 
pleted. The reason is evident from the fol- 
lowing circumstance, take a tart apple and 
bruise one side, and let it lay till brown, then 
taste the juice of each side, and you will find 
the juice of the bruised part sweet and rich, 
though a tart apple. So, if sweet and sour 
apples are ground together, and put imme- 
diately on the press, the liquor therefrom 
will taste both sweet and tart, but if let lie 
till brown, the cider will be greatly im- 
proved. [ always take great care to put 
cider in clean sweet casks, and the only way 
to effect this is to rinse or scald them well 
as soon as the cider is out, and not let them 
stand with a remnant or lees to make them 
sour, must or stink. When my casks are 
filled, I place them in the shade, and exposed 
to the northern air. When fermentation 


|put in again, and bring on a fretting, »»: 


|| Spoil or greatly injure the liquor; after soo. 
‘ing, rinse as before. 

I find benefit in burning a brimstone mate: 
in the cask, suspended by a wire, after ».. 
ting in two or three buckets of cider; ») 
| best method for which process is to have; 
long tapering bung, with a large wire dry: 
‘in the small end with a hook for the mate, 
'which for a hogshead should be sufficient | 
| kill a hive of bees. If the cider stands a wee 
‘or more after racking, previous to its bein 
put into the cellar, rack it again and row 
'the casks, but not with gravel, and put it ip. 
mediately into the cellar. The late made! 
put in the cellar immediately after or befir 
the first racking, agreeably to circumstances 
as to the weather. The cider I wish to kee 
till warm weather, I rack in clear coo! wee. 
—— the latter part of February or beginning 
of March; it is best to keep the cask full an: 
bunged tight as possible. 

To refine cider for exportation or bottling 
take of Russia Isinglass about an ounce to 1 
barrel, pound it as soft as possible, pick it in- 
to fine shreds, put it in a clean earthen p*, 
pour on about half a pint of boiling water, 
stir and beat it with a stick split in four parts 
at the end, and something put in to keep * 
apart; when it has got thick add a pint of 
good sound cider, set the pot in a place the 
most safe and handy, but not too warm; as |! 
grows stiff, add cider as before in small quar 
tities, and repeat the stirring, the oftener th: 
better, if fifty times a day; in two or three 
days, if it is well dissolved, rack off the cider 
which is for refining, add of it to the isi 
|glass prepared as above, stirring it wel) ti! 

‘fit for straining, which do through a line 
cloth; then mix the fining and cider toge 
ther as well as possible, and set it in a pre 
per place for drawing off, giving some vet! 
for some days. If it 1s not sufficiently fine 
ten days, rack it off and repeat the fining * 
before; but it is best to rack it, fine or no 
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: and covered; when the fermentation sub-|| 
- des, and the scum begins to crack, take it| 


. sufficiently fine by the middle of winter pro- | 
“ ceed as before directed. 


No. 9. Premiums—Sugar Beet—Clay Soils. 
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in ten or twelve days, lest the sediment |Committee at least one month previous to 


gould rise, which 1 have known to be the ‘housing their crops. Each competitor must 


‘furnish the Committee with a written ac- 


x “The foregoing operation should be per- count of the manner of cultivation, kind ond 
| formed previous to the apple trees being im quality of manure; character and kind of 
bloom; but I have succeeded best in the||soil, as nearly as practicable; and expense 
| winter, in steady cool weather. I have like-!\of labour bestowed on each crop. ‘They 
> wise had good success in putting the fining | must also furnish satisfactory evidence of the 
" in the cider direct from the press, and set in | quantity produced per acre. 

casks with one head out, taps put in and set | 


Groree W. Roserts, 

Roserr T. Ports, 

James ‘THORNTON, 

Isaac Newron, 

Isaac W. Roperts, 

Dr. Georce Unter, 
Committee on Crops. 


in a cool place properly fixed for drawing, | 


off carefully with a skimmer, then draw it 
carefully from the sediment. If it is not 


The settlings of cider spirits, reduced with. 
water cider, being put into cider, in Ppropor-| To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
tion of from two or three gallons to a hogshead, 


os || Sir :—On the first introduction of this in- 
answered the purpose of fining, full as well as|| valuable crop to notice, a portion of the im- 


the isinglass. | ported seed was of the yellow species. This 
Joseru Cooper. | has given place to the white, or Silesian, the 

only kind now cultivated. The writer wish- 
ing, however, to have an opportunity of test- 
Premiums for Crops. ing the quality of the yellow species, for a 

At a meeting of the Philadelphia Agricul-, soaps 95 area ry ere of ne ut 
tural Society, held April Ist, 1840, the fol-| ®®Y © the friends of the Cabinet still retain 


. | any of these roots—and if they do, to esk of 
a aes whee | ther to forward to the office of the Cabinet, 


It was agreed to offer premiums for the | (No. 50 North Fourth street, Philadelphia, ) 


following crops; the amount of the premiums|| feW—if not more than two or three, they 


to be fixed and determined at a future meet- will be very acceptable—for the purpose 
ing of the Society. above mentioned. The kind desired, are 


\globe shaped, rather than tap-rooted; and 
For the best field of Indian Corn, not less} they will be best for the purpose required, to 
than five acres. ‘retain their tops—by which is meant, not 
For the second best do. do. their leaves, but the crown of the root. The 
For the best crop of Spring Wheat, not less| Success of the contemplated experiment will 
than two acres. be made known through the pages of a future 
For the second best do. do. ‘number of the Cabinet. W.R. 


For the best crop of Potatoes, not less than, Philadelphia, April 6, 1840. 
two acres, ss 
For the second best do. do. Clay Soils. 


For the best crop of Sugar Beet, not less than,; All clay soils intended for spring culture, 
one acre. should be turned up in the fall, to receive the 
For the second best do. do. | benefit of the action of the winter’s frost, 
For the best crop of Mangel Wurtzel, not|, Which mellows and reduces it infinitely bet- 
leas than one acre. ter than any treatment which man is sus- 
For the second best de. do. ceptible of giving it. If very tenacious, its 


condition may be greatly improved by simply 
oe of Ruta Baga, not less than) adding sand to it, after the ploughing, and so 


harrowing it as thoroughly to mix the two 

For the second best do. do. temethek” Instances of the success of this 

For the best crop of Field Carrots, not less ‘practice are numerous in Europe, and are 

than a quarter of an acre. said to have been so decidedly striking as to 

For the second best do. do. .excite surprise. In numerous cases, the ad- 

For the best crop of Sugar Parsneps, not less) vantages have been equally great as if the 
than a quarter of an acre. clay had been heavily manured. 


For the second best do. do. A farmer should never forget that it is his 
Competitors will be required to notify the| duty to treat God’s creatures with kindness. 


Sugar Beet. 





2nd mo. 15803. 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
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286 Object o Agriculiunal Papers—Hermentets Food. 





The object of Agricultural Papers. | aid in our labours, the benefits of sy h i 


We have greatly misconceived the d | terchange of opinion and experience, , 
of the agricultural periodicals of the day, if jredoanc — ~ — — the gener 
one of their leading obje cts is not to afford || aoe ied ; . eeu iotaneeta ~s hich “_ 
the practical farmers of the land an opportu- | _— f 4 ai aie i ~~ to advance, [,. 
nity of communicating and comparing their | (our friends then make it, if not a Matter ,, 
several methods of tillage—thus embodying | patziotiom, at least : personal interest. 
the opinions and experience of the whole || Cher upon een ——- of prac’ 
reading community, for the mutual benefit of | — soem ag ich cannot fail of the hay 
all. It isa great fallac y to suppose that when | oo tk istoa 

n these communications, the drapery 


an individual becomes the editor of an agri- | highly lished diction is b 
cultural paper, he necessarily constitutes him-|| on y no means nece 


self a dictator of opinion and practice to his | ty we a ee not unwelcome, La 
readers. His opinions, although they may| no one t oe cae eterred from commyy. 
be highly enlightened and judicious, are at pontang: valuable matter which may te in his 
least the opinions of a single individual, and || Posse ssion, because he may not happen t 
entitled to no more extra consideration than |) — a 7 es sufficiently ciaseical, 
his advantageous position for the acquisition |) ful hry il be gay rece Bes 
of valuable information may justify. The }| 4 erfully } on “dj ™ e y received a1 
common objection, therefore, to subscribing aon Sito in preference to any ot 

to an agricultural paper—that he, the ob-|| | matter.— Tennessee Farmer. 


jector, knows as much about farming as the | Pl en eo aS 
editor, is the clearest proof of a deplorable | From the Yankee Farm, 
ignorance ; ignorance even of the very ob-| Fermented Food. 
jects and intentions of the publication he|| Mr. Eprror,—I observe an article in 
rejects. | Farmer of Dec. 14, on the cooking of fix 
As the world waxes older and wiser, the!) for animals, as a matter of economy. These 
useful arts keep pace in their improvement, | || remarks appear to be rational; and if the 
with the progress of society. But these im- || method there described should be carried int 
provements, which are advancing almost || effect, no doubt the farming interest wou) 
daily, are not, perhaps, in themselves more | be very greatly advanced. But the mer 
important than the facilities afforded by alt of food for animals is not all thet 
periodical press for making them known, || may be done to advantage. All food, after r 
with almost magic celerity, to the ends of || being cooked, may be rendered much mor: 
the earth. ‘Thus an important discovery in|| valuable for animals by being fermented te. 
farming, which, without this aid, would pro-|| fore feeding it out to them. The reasons are 
bably be years in travelling beyond the limits|/ simple, philosophical, and plain, though pro 
of ten square miles, is taken up by the agri-||bably very few are aware of them. Diy’ 
cultural: papers, and circulated throughout || tion of food in the stomach is performed on 
the country in a very few days—whilst @| the same principles as is distillation. It is 
distant periodical repays the obligation by\j well known as a settled fact in chemical phi- 
recording an equally valuable idea of simile ar losophy, that distillation cannot be had from 
character, and destined to a like extensive ||any thing without a proper state of fermenta- 
and rapid circulation. But if all practical||tion, and that must be performed before the 
farmers were, in surly silence, to keep their|| liquor goes into the kettle. 
discoveries and improvements all to them- ‘So in digestion. The digestive process 
selves, how disastrously would the value of |}cannot proceed until after fermentation 
all the agricultural papers of the land be cur-| the stomach, if the food is taken in an un‘ 
tailed! And this brings us to the point we || mented state. Thus we see that all hs 
had in view in adopting the caption we have || labour must be first performed by the stomac 
placed at the head of this article, and that is | before healthy and nourishing digestion can 
an appeal to the friends of this paper for com- || take place. ‘For it is only by a proper de- 
munications on the various topics connected || velopement of the proper gases, that (i- 
with the interest of agriculture in the land. || gestion and nutrition take place at all. And 
Many of our agricultural exchange papers||this is the reason that creatures are often 
from other states, come to us regularly|) killed by over-eating certain articles. Hogs 
freighted with exceedingly interesting com-||have been frequently killed by giving too 
munications, embodying a great fund of in-||much at a time of sweet whey. The reas! 
formation, practical and scientific, and con-||is, that before healthy and digesting ferme nta- 
stituting a large proportion of the value of || tion takes place, an unhealthy fermentation 
those publications. Now, could we prevail |/takes place, by which the stomach and other 
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on our subscribers to yield us a like efficient || intestines are so distended that digestion 
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annot take place, and death very soon fol- | From the Franklin (Ky.) Parmer. 
lows, ‘These evils have often ha; ppened to | She EBeren 


cattle by eating too freely of green clover, | 
‘ad various kinds of grain. The stomach in 
such cases not being able to subdue and 
neutralize the over quantity of food to pro- 


We owned a thorough-bred mare by a colt 
of the Winter Arabian; and though small, 
she had a fine constitution—sound, flinty 
jlimbs—was hardy, durable, easily kept im 
duce digestion. jorder; possessing great muscular power and 

> » or. 
if all cooked food should be properly fer | capac ity to perform constant heavy labour, 


mented before it is fed = nape their ap- || which rendered her gre atly an overmateh in 
petites would probably never induce them to  ploug ghing, for any of the large Ohio mares 
take any more than their stomachs would (on our farm, sometimes worked with her. 
naturally and easily digest. Another advan- | ang this superiority was strikingly manifest 
tae would poe — less — would in warm, sultry days. She could undergo a 
satisfy, and still produce ete nourishment. | hard day's ride, and finish it with more spirit 
it might cost a little trouble, but the owner | pan any thing we ever rode. The stock 
would probably : wa _ for it mens , ouas size ; but many of them possess the 
nis saving . my —_ = ‘ “ere I, “of a same qualities with our mare. 
and safety of his animals. Creatures of a We have noticed in our railroad cars, some 
kinds, at first, preneny oe ine not o a horses by a thorough-bred stallion, called Po- 
m mented tood as well as unlermented. '€Y | cotaligo, brought to this state by Dr. E. War- 
should therefore be brought to it by degrees, | fiaig.” This work is particularly severe and 
lial wr : a 
ee be ee eeay sane y- Nltrying to the legs; and we have been in- 
Ges 00 I, S87, Wey See: Hh: ON. 1¢'/ formed that this stock has wor . 
' . é n very d 
way that =¢ — be Cuan eae - 2 cidedly better than any other ever used for 
have several tubs of proper size, into which | the pur waaue bie Dibeiil 
hy pose: they were deep in the ood, if 
to throw the cooked ries noe let it aie not thorough-bred. Since the completion of 
it ferments, ie hen when the = “ie should | our turnpike roads, it is found that even slow 
be fed a nih at T° this oe rom a neXt | travel upon them, soon knocks to pieces the 
pea _— St ties aeee {000 |}imbs of our common horses: rapid driving 
could be kept without extra expense or |o- riding prov a afinad Sedna 
trouble, when the proper apparatus is once oe aa: ee ee ee See 
= a Pp PP ‘|quickly. This is a serious matter, and re- 
supplier | quires attention. In our own notice, the 
-~ . , , 
This eine of peeing tine yesneye &P-'| blooded horse on these roads has clean, sound 
_ aes mt ~s a os nd a4 "3, limbs, when those of the scrubs at his side, 
acquainted and inexperienced in it. But i ffed. By blooded, he 
wa on are stiff, sore and puffec y blooded, here, 
neuneneeees ol mene = me ee we mean from half-bred to thorough-bred. 
of animal and chemical philosophy, and there- : Dine “i 
fore is not a subject of mere speculation. I eee ee om 
‘ 4 , ‘ 4 . - 
uave made these remarks, not expecting that | pike roads with sound limbs. It has seemed 
? > a ‘ 
= ee generis sentio, My Sadi to us, that the Cleaveland Bay was well cal- 
actise e€ ] | i 10 me o- . 1 “ Hic 
sulated to give us this breed. e 
who are curious to know and ready to adopt | ae fetinaee +. oe Brody oe 
the best methods of growing and fattening se rit . ’ As p 
ve 5 : points in a coach horse, are, substance well 
= will be disposed at least to make the | placed, a deep and well proportioned body, 
rial. | bone under the knee, and sound, open, tough 
Reoks- feet. ‘The origin _— better ae en 
There is, | may well say, no wealth, there ae is the aoe Bay. ; vA oe “2 
is no power, there is no rank, which I would thos oa a ‘ee f y < cme ein - 
accept, if in exchange I were to be deprived rece - oor sen a > aCe che + aaah 
of my books; of the privilege of conversing me eight, and the Pte 1s aan ; 
with the greatest minds of all past ages, of ed high in i aa wi Augdos catbeel 
co 
searching after the truth, of contemplating lof fei ates oom f nee ae 
Ss 
the beautiful, of living with the distant, the |! Sufficient santas "§ not io Laeae a 
- - t - 
unreal, the past, and the future. Knowing, | stance, sac . we Fro ~- pepter Aen 
as ido, what it is to enjoy these pleasures |r curricle horse. ong - sate a 
myself, I do not grudge them to the labouring || ee ene ne on ave ; f "the half 
men, who, by their honourable, independent, . ad, . ae e - ney; sta rom wie at ‘ 
and gallant efforts, have advanced themselves | bred, we derive t come iner, poster, and the 
within their reach; and owing all that I owe | °™mon carriage horse 
to the soothing influences of literature, [ rr 
should be ashamed of myself, if I grudged | If you cannot speak well of your neigh- 
the same advantages to them.—Macaulay. || _bours, give your tongue a resting spell. 
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Can any thing, dead or alive, more pitiably|,; Do the words produce a sneer? fp that 
unhappy be conceived, than a jaded scribbler| as it may—the thing, or what is often «;,. 
for the public press—sitting down to his task|/matized as that thing, is not contempt), 
ai the last moment, with an aching head and} For, what is it! Not an attempt to comply 
an empty stomach—or, vice versa, which is|| with the advice and copy the example ;; 
exactly the same in effect. Imagine the for-|)every one who furnishes an article for an a, 


lorn drudge’s sensation, as he doggedly lifts ricelturel journal; not the adoption of ever, 
the quill stump, and moves instinctively to 


‘method of husbandry that is recommended ; 
wards the fountain of good and evil, the ink-|| print; not a departure from all the usages of 
pot, surcharged with both the gall of bitter-||our fathers and neighbours; not a preferenes 
ness and the honey of adulation. He is|/of the theories contained in books, to the ro. 
destitute of topic: his overgrown brain has|/sults of experience. No! 1 pity the stupidity 
exhausted its stock of image; and he can} of the man who thinks that if we use books, 
fancy nothing but the ghost of ideas already || we must close our eyes against the light tha: 
hackneyed through all the changes of the 


\is beaming upon us from other sources; o, 
alphabet—no object that has not been hacked 


that we must become mere theorisers, and 
to death by the hungry scissors of borrowers|| the victims of ruinous experiments. What! 
and imitators, Yet must he continue to feed 


‘does a man lose his own common tense, his 
the iron jaws of the press! There is no re-|| prudence and his judgment, whenever be 
lease from the undertaking. He is in for it,||takes up an agricultnral paper, or opens q 
and sterile or fertile, feasting or starving, his 


book upon husbandry? Cannot one make 
imagination must be wrung daily, yea, hour-|| himself acquainted with the doings of others, 


iy for the wherewithal to meet the merciless|| without losing his power to judge whether it 
emands of the demon at his elbow ! 'would be well for him, in his circumstances, 

Other men may eat, drink and sleep—may || to copy their examples? Our brains are not 
live, move, and have a being like decent||so weak as this. The knowledge acquired 
creatures: the merchant may relax in time from books does not make us all] mad. But 
of sickness, or retire at seasons of enjoy- 
ment; the mechanic can forego a job when 
he breaks a limb, or chooses to go a fishing ; 
the mariner has frequent intermissions amidst 
the toils and the storms of his career, and the 
world wags without confusion, nevertheless ; 
they only, comparatively, feel the conse- 
quences. Not so with the slave of types: 
for him there shines no holiday. No repose, 
no retreat awaits his tired powers. When 
he skulks, the world comes to an end, and 
chaos riots! 

Nor is it merely indispensable that he shall 
labour at brief and stated intervals—the most 
irksome sort of employment, from its very 
constancy, and regularity, and unceasing oc- 
currence: he must also put forth his efforts 
at something new. The reading public has 
become a spoiled child, with a depraved ap- 
petite, perpetually hankering after novelties, 
monstrosities and impossibilities. In the fab- 
rication of these crudities for quidnuncs, a 
renewal of intellect, once a year at least, 
should be provided for. There is an end, 
even to “ the spider’s most attenuated thread,” 
and what maker of long yarns can be required 
in reason, not only to spin out, like the spider, 
the substance of his body, but that of his 
brains also! Truly this is a cruel world, and 
the man that meddles with paragraphs is a 
miserable piece of carneous machinery. 


if it did, there would be more zest, and true 

lenjoyment in the learned mad-man’s course, 
‘than in that of him who has learned out, and 
who thinks that books cannot make him wiser. 
|[ ask what book-farming is? Common book- 
‘farming is, learning by means of books, new 
facts, opinions, results of experiments, modes 
of operation, and the useing such parts of the 
information as can be turned to profitable ac- 
count in our individual situations. If this be 
folly, we are content to be called fools. An 
agricultural paper will be worth to you every 
‘month, if net every week, more than its an- 
nual cost.—Mr. Putnam's Address. 








| Wasttneton’s OPINION OF AGRICULTURE.— 
The following is an extract of a letter from 
General Washington to Sir Arthur Young, 
who was very fond of agricultural pursuits: 


tural affairs, the better I am pleas 





she don't, kick fashion out of doors, or else— 


she will turn you out. sitions of mankind than any other.” 





“The more I am acquainted with geod 
with 

|them ; insomuch that I can no where find so 
great satisfaction as in those innocent and 
useful pursuits. In indulging these feelings, 
1 am led to reflect how much more delightful 
to an undebauched mind is the task of making 
improvements on the earth, than all the vain- 
glory which can be acquired from ravaging 't, 
by the most uninterrupted career of conquests. 
he design of this observation is only to show 
‘how much, as a member of human society, | 
fee] myself obliged to your labours to render 
Follow fashion, if reason Jeads her; when} respectable and advantageous an employment 
‘which is more congenial tothe natural disp 























The Cloud. 


| bring fresh showers for the thirsting flowers, 
From the seas, and from the streams ; : 

| bear light shade for the leaves when laid, 
In their noon-day dreams. 

From my wings are shaken the dews that waken 
The sweet buds every one, 

When rocked to rest on their mother's breast, 
As she dances about in the sun. 

| wield the flail of the lashing hail, 
And whiten the green plains under, 

And then again I dissolve in rain, 
And laugh as I pass in thunder. 


| sift the snow on the hills below, 
And the pine trees groan aghast ; 

And all the night "tis my pillow white, 
As I sleep in the arms of the blast. 

Sublime on the towers of my skiey bowers, 
Lightning, my pilot, sits; 

In a cavern under, is fetter'd the thunder 
Which struggles and howls at fits. 

Over the rills, the crags and the hills, 
Over the lakes and plains; 

| all the while bask in heaven's biue smile, 
While earth is dissolving in rains. 


The sanguine sunrise with his meteor eyes, 
And his burning plumes outspread, 

Leaps on the back of my sailing rack, 
While the morning star shines dead. 

As on the jag of a mountain crag, 
Which an earthquake rocks and swings, 

An eagle alit, and a moment may sit 
In the light of its golden wings. 

When the crimson pall of eve may fall 
From the depth of heaven above, 

With wings folded I rest, on mine airy nest, 
As still as a brooding dove. 


That orbed maiden, with white fire laden, 
Whom mortals cal] the moon, 

Glides, glimmering o’er my fleece-like floor, 
By the midnight breezes strewn ; 

And wherever the beat of her unseen feet, 
Which only the angels hear, 

May have broken the woof of my tent’s thin roof, 
The stars peep behind her and peer ; 

And I laugh to see them whirl and flee 
Like a swarm of golden bees; 

When I widen the rent in my wind-built tent, 
Till the calm rivers, lakes and seas, 

Like strips of the sky fallen through me on high, 
Are each paved with the moon and these. 


I blind the sun's throne with a burning zone, 
And the moon's with a girdle of pearl ; 
The voleanoes are dim, and the stars reel and swim, 
When the whirlwinds my banner unfurl. 
From cape to cape with a bridge like shape, 
Over a torrent sea, 5 
Sunbeam proof, I hang like a roof, 
The mountains its columns be. 
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| The triumphant arch through which I march 

| With hurricane, fire and snow, 

! When the powers of air are chain'’d to my chair, 
| Is the million-cotour'd bow. 

| The sphere fire above its pure colours wove, 

| While the moist earth was laughing below. 
















| Iam the daughter of earth and water, 
| And the nursling of the sky ; 
I pass through the pores of the ocean and shores, 
| I change, but I never die! 
| For after the rain, when with never a stain 
| The pavilion of heaven is bare, 
And the winds and sunbeams with their convex gleams, 
| Build up the blue dome of air. 
| I silently laugh at my own cenotaph 
And out of the caverns of rain, 
Like a child from a room, like a ghost from a tomb, 
I arise, and unbuild it again. 
Pearcy B. Suetcey. 





Bees. 

Mr. Keith, of Maine, in a communication 
to the Monthly Visiter, after describin 
several modes of managing bees, and the i 
success that attended them, thus in substance 
gives the result of an experiment made by 
placing them in a garret. He finished a 
room in his garret impervious to rats and 
mice, to which was a door secured against 
children and intruders. In this room was 
placed a swarm of bees, the hive on a level 
with and near the places made for their 

ess and ingress. The young swarm soon 
filled their hive, and then commenced build- 
ing all around it, filling in with the finest 
comb, and without the support of slate or 
bars, the space from the roof to the floor of 
their room. Mr. Keith, by the aid of a can- 
dle, was able at any time to inspect the pro- 
gress of his apiary, and witness the forma- 
tions of the column of comb. There was no 
‘swarming, and of course the work had the 
| benefit of all their increase in numbers. Af- 
ter the second year of their operations, Mr. 
Keith commenced taking honey from the 
room, doing it in the winter when the bees 
were dormant, in the central parts of the 
‘mass; these external combs always compos 
ing the best and purest part of the store. For 
many years Mr. Keith’s table was abundant 
ly supplied in this way with the choicest of 
sweets, until in 18—, his dwelling house war 
destroyed by fire, and his bee-hive, “ contain- 
ing at the least eight hundred pounds ot 
honey, and of living beings a multitude which 
no man could number,” shared the common 
‘fate. 

From what we have seen, and have been 
able to learn on this subject, the mode of 
treating bees as above described is superior 
to most others, for the following reasons. It 
prevents in most cases any swarming; the 
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bees are not as frequently attacked and de- 
stroyed by the bee-moth; there is no neces-| 
sity of destroying the bee as is the common | 
but cruel practice; and the store of honey is | 
always at command. The honey bee is one}| 
of the most valuable of our manufacturers ; || 
and that and the silk worm almost the only 

insects that contribute by their industry to| 
the comfort of man.—Cultivaior, 








From the Rochester Advertiser. 
On Sowing Horticultural Seeds. 

Much of the complaint which is made of 
the failure of seeds, is owing to the want of 
proper care in sowing them, or to other cir- 
cumstances, than their bad quality. Many 
kinds of seeds are very small, and if these 
have more than a slight covering of earth, 
they will not vegetate. And, on the other 
hand, when slightly covered, one or two days 
of hot sun will dry the earth, so that if they 
have sprouted they will be inevitably de- 
stroyed. Some kinds of small seeds will not 
vegetate well unless the earth is rolled or 
pressed firmly in contact with them. (Thus 
it will be seen that small seeds should be 
sown in fine earth, covered lightly, and rolled 
or pressed down; and the bed should then be 
shaded from hot sun, and watered frequently 
in dry weather.) Some seeds have a hard 
shell or pericarp, and require several days 
soaking before sowing, in order to cause them 
to vegetate freely. If these are sown with- 
out any preparation, and dry weather ensues, 
they will invariably fail. Other kinds, na- 
tives of warm climates, will be sure to rot if 
sown when the weather is cold and moist; 
and some even require a good hot-bed to}| 
cause them to vegetate. On the other hand} 
some kinds require cool moist weather, and || 
will not grow if sown late, when the weather || 
is hot and dry. Again, sometimes the seeds} 
vegetate well, and before the plants have be-} 
come fairly visible, they are destroyed by the}, 
myriads of insects which often infest the 
ground in summer. These are a few of the) 
many causes which every experienced gard- 
ener knows frequently prevent the growth 
of seeds; but the failure of which is often at- 
tributed to their bad quality. 
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Whoever quarrels with a man for his po- 
litical principles, is himself denying the first 
principle of freedom—freedom of thonght, 
moral liberty, without which there is nothing 
in politics worth a groat; it is therefore 
wrong upon principle. You have on this 
subject a right to convince, if you can; he 
hasthe same. Exercise your rights, but don’t 
quarrel. 


Keep a clear conscience. 


Horticultural Seeds—Feeding Stock—Sugar Beet. VY 
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On Feeding Stock, 


Little and often, says experience: jy ¢ 
ing all kinds of domestic anima}s part tg 
care should be taken to avoid placing +... 
much food before them at a time, for jt... 
served that food which has been long hl iad 
apon, is never relished afterward, and ‘ . 
only be eaten from the most pressing poo, 
sity. Pia 

It is well known that the exhalations ¢., 
the lungs of all animals contain great im qj 
ties, which have been thrown off from ».. 
blood; and these coming in contact with 
food renders it unpleasant if not injyri a 
and the instinct of animals prompts ther :, 
reject all poisonous substances offered the. 
as food. ‘The true maxim is, little and ofie, 
Never crowd the trough with food, or th 
rack with hay, to avoid the trouble of s», 
replenishing them again, if you wish yoy 
stock to thrive and do well; and particular'y 
if you desire to economize your winter stor 
of provender. Lazy boys always fill the 
trough and rack the fullest, in order to sy: 
the trouble of doing it soon again.— Missis. 
sippt Farmer. 





The Sugar Beet. 


The editor of the New York American, 
who “dabbles a little in farming,” gives the 
result of his own experiments in the cultur 
of this root, We give the result in his ow 
words :— 

“A patch of three-quarters of an acre wa: 
twice ploughed very deep, and very richly 
manured with stable manure, after having 


been well limed (one hundred bushels to the 


acre) the preceding year. The seed wa: 


planted by hand in drills, and when the plants 


were up they were thinned out by hand, » 
as to leave them about a foot and a half in 
the drill. The ground was kept tolerably 
free of weeds till the plants had attained con- 
siderable growth, after which they were not 
much attended to. The beets were gathered 
during the first week of this month, and the 
produce was six hundred bushels—weighing 
fourteen tons six hundred. The: hogs and 
cows eat them greedily, either raw or boiled. 
The horses as yet refuse, although mixed 
with meal, or sprinkled with salt, or whether 
raw or boiled. The value, however, of these 
vegetables for milch cows is very — I 
improves both the quantity and quality of the 
milk, without imparting to it any disagrees 
ble flavour.” 





Instead of looking down with contemy 
on the crooked in mind or body, we shovlé 
thankfully look up to God who has made & 
better. 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


« Well,” say many that 1 meet, “I sup- 
aage we are going to learn all that is import- 
ant and necessary, to our happiness and 
worldly prosperity, by perusing the Farmers 
Cabinet.” There we are informed, all that 
is requisite is just to improve your farms, by 
owing clover, and ploughing it down—by 
' eglarging your pig-pens—improving your 
tables and hen-roosts—your horses and cat- 
Je. Again, some maintain that we have 
been expending double the amount of lime 
and labour necessary, and therefore there 
will shortly be nothing in the way of every 
| one having a farm, and living just as he 


pleases. : 

Well, I hope this may all prove true, but I 
tell you I yet have my doubts. Again, we 
hear on aheain the loud complaints about 
bank suspensions and bank resumptions, bank 
rars and bank vaults, bank frauds and bank 
fears; and also the hubbub about sub-trea- 
' aries and annulled charters, state debts and 
sate insolvency, hard times, scarcity of mo- 
ney, high taxes and low price of wheat and 
corn, and the burden of heavy oat crops and 
nobody to take it as a gift, scarcity of hands 
' and high wages, high price of poor stock, 
while the well-fed and fat is a drug, low 
prices of bacon, eggs, butter, and potatoes, 
&e. All of which seem to alarm and dis- 
courage the farmer, as though there was no 
hope for him; and unless he can enrich his 
land at less cost, under such a mountain 
_ “pressure,” he must sink. 

' Now, have not all these theorists failed to 
' arrive at the main causes of at least, much of 
| the “derangement” prevalent in the com- 
munity, and failed to discover the cause of 
| unhappiness and lack of prosperity, much 
more important to every class than “ bank 
' suspensions :”"—I mean ‘* suspensions” of that 
devoted regard, attachment and confidence 
which should ever be manifested in the do- 
' mestic circle—the fire-sides of the married, 
where matual rights, interests, and hopes 
give birth to reciprocal efforts, for the attain- 
ment of happiness and prosperity. 
Not being engaged in the moneyed transac- 
tions of the country, for the very best of rea- 
sons (possessing no money to trouble me,) | 
have therefore looked upon bank suspensions 
_ with a degree of indifference; but I confess, 
_ a3 a bachelor, and a middling old one too, 
that I have long observed with a kind of des- 
ponianey, this latter sort of “suspensions.” 
confess they give me much the most trou- 
ble, and could I suppose that “resumption” 
was impossible, I would go against union, or 
else for the national administration doctrine 
of “divorce.” Look at the consequence of 
such suspensions, No concert of action 
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reigning in the household, but on the con- 
trary, “all parties” weighed down by the 
“ pressure” of hard thoughts and feelings, un- 
kind looks and words, the manager of the 
household has no stimulus to render every 
thing in and about her house pleasant and 
agreeable to the husband or their friends; 
and likewise he, on his part, has no motive 
to effort in furnishing and preparing conve- 
niences for his family, or in fitting up his 
farm, barn, out-houses and every thing about 
him in that comfortable style which ever 
marks the man of energy, that also enjoys a 
“par circulation” of the affections, for he is 
then always blessed with a “ sound currency.” 
Where there is not a “healthy state of this 
currency,” “ suspension” is the inevitable re- 
sult, and the consequence a “ deranged state” 
of the household coumunity which is ever 
followed by a “a pressure” of the feelings 
the most to be lamented and dreaded. Such 
“pressures” and such “ suspensions” may be 
truly regarded as “ public calamities,” and 
none can prosper under their inflhence. I 
go then for “ resumption” at all hazards, like 
a real “loco foco,” as the only method 
of “relieving the pressure” which has al- 
ready rendered “ bankrupt” the happiness of 
many. With a“ permanent currency in free 
circulation” of this character, it would be 
found eminently “suited to the wants of the 
people,” and so far superior to a “ metallic or 
paper circulation,” that we should witness 
peace, plenty, and universal prosperity, not- 
withstanding banks should entirely “ suspend 
operations,” and the government also. I do 
hope that this subject may receive a large 
share of attention in your valuable paper, as 
one of the most important requisites, even to 
the improvement of your farms, for without 
the prevalence of such a currency, your lim- 
ing will prove of no avail to your prosperity 
—nor will improved stables, hog-pens, stock, 
modes of farming, high prices of stock, grain, 
bacon, eggs, butter, reduced taxes and la- 
bourer’s wages,—promote your happiness, 
unless you are blessed with a large share of 
that which is certainly the “ basis” of all 
successful enterprise. 

Let us then begin our system of improve- 
ment by rendering every one happy about us, 
and that will give the most effective motive 
for successful exertion in their allotted field 
of labour; and this in turn will re-act upon 
ourselves, and propel us forward to renewed 
and redoubled efforts in our sphere of opera- 
tions, and then may you improve your fields 
to advantage, for then their increase will not 
be mismanaged or wasted by a heart-broken, 
carelessly indifferent or estranged wife—nor 
will that increase be misapplied or squandered 
by a censurable, but discouraged husband in 
the rounds of petty and contemptible pas- 
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Seasoning Wood. Vor. 


lV, 








times, the sure result of unhappy domestic! without having imbibed any water, or = 
relations at home. | its coat of cement damaged. ~s 
Thus I have tried to show that the farmer|| Wood seasoned quickly by fire while 
may labour under “a suspension,” and conse-| green or full of sap, does not afterwards i. 
quent “ pressure,” far more detrimental to his), bibe water, as air and water seasoned won 
interests, social and pecuniary, than that so| does, because, as it seems, the sap js ing, 
much discussed in the community, and under|;soted by the sudden heat, so as to {i)) .. 
which he cannot expect to prosper,—but re-|| mostly to fill up the interstices, and being ,. 
lieved of which, he may flourish, be happy || fixed and hardened, it excludes the way... 
and prosperous, notwithstanding “ Davy P,”|,and the sap thus cured or cooked, is preven. 
should sign the “ resumption bill” to-morrow.| ed from fermenting, and thus rotting the ,,. 
1 must stop for the present, and continue|)side of the wood, and from flying off jy r. 
again when I shall have more leisure, as [|| pour. — 
wish this question to have a hearing as well|| A pair of cart wheels, soon as made, wor, 
as other subjects, for if we cannot bring about} ‘thickly covered with tar, and set up, resin, 
an “early resumption” of affectionate regard || against the side of a house for a year or ty, 
among those particularly concerned, it would ||—when put to use, the fellows broke, ay 
be prudent for all those to go for “suspen-| showed a sound external surface, all the rex 
sion” who are in honesty compelled to sub-| being a dark, rotten, coarse powder. [ler 


scribe themselves bachelors. i unseasoned wood, being coated over, » 
One or THE Oxtpest Kinp. || a8 to obstruct the sap from evaporating, ; 
Chester county, Pa., March, 1840. fermented, it is presumed, and rotted the jp. 


side of the solid parts of the timber; the she!) 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. ‘or outside having been dried and seasoned 
Sir,—Permit me to call your attention to||and lost its sap before the tar was applied 
the following interesting remarks on the|| remained sound. 
seasoning of wood—they contain the most|| [ remember once sleeping in a room of: 
valuable information, based upon purely sci-|| one story house lately built by Dr. Wharfield 
entific principles, Your subscriber, of Elkridge, Maryland; in the morning | 
Joun Repmonp. || could not but admire the wainscot and cei. 
Montgomery county, 5th April, 1840. ing of the room, which were of poplar boar: 
“ Wood, when seasoned by the air, is left||in which the joints could not easily be disco 
in the same state as when seasoned by wa-|| vered; the work was not painted, and | su 
ter, which is, with the loss of its sap or juices, || posed the boards must have been seasoning 
these being washed or evaporated away: and||for many years in a tobacco house. The 
this is sooner effected by water than by air.||doctor pointed to two lengthy pits on the 
The wood then, only consists of its fibrous|| side ofa hill, and said, the trees were fellei 
and solid parts, which are considerably con-||and cut into logs, which were immediately 
centrated by being dried; yet the mass is|| hauled to the pits, over one of which a log «t 
not without numerous interstices or cells,||a time was sawed into boards, and immed: 
from whence the sap has been expelled by|/ately, while full of sap, a fire was made, 
the air or water, and in dry weather these|| anc kept burning under them, until the boards 
contain little else than dry air ; but in moist|| were perfectly cured; some of the wainscot 
weather, they become charged with humidity|| being put up with these boards, within two 
from the atmosphere, to such a degree at|| weeks of its having been in the growing 
times as to swell and even burst the boards) tree: the pits were alternately employed 1 
so seasoned. Now, the shrinking and swell-|| sawing the logs and firing the stocks. 
ing of boards happen according as moisture|| Recommending to a ship-carpenter the 
is absent or present; but if seasoned wood|| trimming timber roughly in the woods, ani 
can be defended from the impressions of wa-|| thus seasoning the pieces by fire, he objec- 
ter, it never will swell. I effected this while|| ed, because it would render the timber har 
painting a landscape on seasoned poplar,'|to cut and work—perhaps too, gome might 
which warped or became straight according || think it would render the timber too durable; 
as were the changes in the state of the at-| it may, however, some day be thought pr> 
mosphere, by covering the back, sides and || per to contract for its being so seasoned, & 
ends with painter's drying oil, at a time when | pecially for national ships.”— Bordley. 
the board was straight, and it never after-| P.S. From the above, we learn the nece* 
wards warped. |sity of dissipating, thoroughly, by the acto 
Equal parts of rosin, turpentine and bees | of fire, or some other means, every portion 
wax were melted together, well skimmed,| the sap, before covering the wood with ®! 
and with a brush laid boiling hot on a board|| body, that would prevent the evaporation © 
six feet long and eighteen inches wide, which ||such, should any be left remaining—a © 
was then kept in water nineteen months, |' sideration of the utmost importance. J. 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. every farmer to mend up his fences, till his 
Mfg. Eprror,—While at the house of a || ground well, have it well prepared for plant- 
din Jersey, a few days ago, | observed, || !"g, have the crops in seasonably, tend them 
ee with him in his garden, of which || Well, keep down the weeds, see that his 
on wal Saal See | hors d cattle are fed and treated so as to 
roud, that some mischievous || #0Tses an . a 
he Be ~ Mee + annul tie. frveurite apple || make them thrive, keep his implements in 
“ to the width of four inches, leaving ||0Tder and in their place. For every father 
trees rfectly clear of any bark what- || to rule his family well, govern his children, 
that oer ete nd was excessively hurt, and| form their minds and manners by good in- 
od a but believe that the tree would || struction, train them up in habits of industry, 
re that nothing could save it. A ceeatial honesty and sobriety, provide them with com- 
- ck me, which was put into practice in || fortable clothing, send them to school, pay 
ce ‘ aleaiid and, as the case is novel to || for their tuition, and have a care to the com- 
ne—although possibly very familiar to others || pany they keep. For every husband to treat 
_| should like to detail it for the guidance || his wife as a bosom companion: for every 
of that portion of your readers who are un- '| woman to love her husband, and to prove a 
scquai nted with it, but who might be called '|helpmate for him, to keep from gossipping, 


ed 


upon to put it into practice at some future | 
time. We selected the useless limb of an 
| adjoining apple-tree, from whence we re- 
_ moved the bark in as large portions as we 
could, entting it the exact length to fit the 
opening in the other tree, allowing, I should | 
aay, for the shrinking of the bark, which | 
would naturally take place on removal, and | 
placing each piece very carefully into the 
- cavity of the wounded tree—observing that 
| the course of the bark ran in the same di- 
rection with that of the tree—and making 
' the joints as close as possible, we bound it 
about with a soft strip of woollen cloth, and 
over ita covering of pasteboard, the edges 
made air tight by a dressing of shoemaker’s 
' wax. Is there any danger of perfect success 
- in the cure? 

_ Finding that the pasteboard case fitted the 
_ part exactly, and made so complete a cover- 
ing for the wound, we next applied, by way 
| of experiment, a bandage of it to the limb 
| from whence we had removed the bark, with- 
out any other dressing whatever—being ex- 
ceedingly careful to bind it at the edges only, 
' and well dressing those parts with the wax, 
to keep it impervious to the atmosphere. 
What will be the result? and will not the 
edges of the bark more readily approach and 
form an union, not being impeded by any 
foreign matter, which it is usual to cram into 
the wound on such an occasion. 


Cates Ferney. 
Eastern Shore of Maryland, 
April 3d, 1840. 





Internal Improvements, 

Now, Messrs. Politicians, don’t be alarm- 
ed, for our system of internal improvements, 
though attended with much toil and expendi- 
ture, will not require a state tax, nor much, 
if any, legislation. It is essentially a Demo- 
cratic system—to be commenced by the peo- 
ple, and carried on by the people, for the 
exclusive benefit of the people. 

Our system is very simple. It is only for 


to spin more stocking than street yarn, to 
keep the house tidy, and the family an 
clean and well mended. For every damse 


to keep all grease spots from her clothes, 


darn the heels of her stockings, remove beau- 
catchers from her head, to do much with 
‘needles, and store her head with useful ideas. 
‘For every young man to go decent, but to 
buy no more clothes than he can honestly 
pay for, work hard, behave courteously to 
others, especially to old men, to guard against 
self-importance and insolence; if much in 
company with ladies, to black his shoes, trim 
his hair, throw away his segar and quid, at- 
tend preaching regu any: and hold his tongue 
if he cannot talk sensibly, and to get married 
when he is twenty-five, if he can find any 
one to have him. For magistrates to execute 
the laws. For tavern-keepers to keep better 
food than brandy. For towns to have clean 
streets and good side-walks, to remove every 
nuisance, and every thing injurious to health ; 
favour good morals: for every district to sup- 
port good schools. In fine, for it is impossible 
to enumerate all the objects embraced in our 
scheme—for every body to cease to do evil, 
learn to do well, attend church on the Sabbath, 
mind his own business, and subscribe for an 





agricultural paper.— Sunday Morning Atlas. 


Useful suggestions to Young Mens 

In the course of my travels, I have seen 
many a@ promising and fine young man grad- 
ually led to dissipation, gambling, and ruin, 
merely for the want of means to make a soli- 
tary evening pass pleasantly. I earnestly 
advise any youth who quits that abode of 
purity, peace and delight, his parental home, 
to acquire a taste for reading or writing. At 
every place where he may reside long, either 
in England or on the Continent, Jet him 
study to make his apartments as attractive 
and comfortable as possible ; for he will find 
a little extraordinary expense, so bestowed 
at the beginning, to be good economy in the 
‘tend, Let him read the best books in the lan- 
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guage of the place in which he lives; and 
above all, let him never retire to rest without 
writing at least a page of origina] comments 
on what he has seen, read, and heard in the 
day. This habit will teach him to observe 
and discriminate; for a man ceases to read 
with a desultory and wandering mind, which 
is utter waste of time, when he knows that 
an account of all the information which he 
has gained must be written at night.—Clay- 
ton. 


Female Loveliness. 

It is not the smiles of a pretty face, or the 
tint of complexion, nor the beauty and sym- 
metry of thy person, nor the costly robes and 
decorations that compose thy artificial beauty, 
nor that enchanting glance, which thou dart- 
est with such lustre on the man thou deemest 
worthy of thy affections. 

It is thy pleasing deportment, thy chaste 
conversation, the sensibility and purity of thy 
thoughts, thy affable me open disposition, 


sympathising with those in adversity, com- 


forting the afflicted, relieving the distressed, 
and above all, that humility of soul, that un- 
feigned and perfect regard of the precepts of | 
Christianity. These virtues constitute thy 
loveliness. Adorned but with those of nature 
and simplicity, they shine like the refulgent 
sun, and display to man that the loveliness of 
thy person is not to be found in the tinsel or- 
naments of the body, but in the reflection of | 
the rectitude and serenity of a well spent! 
life, and soars above the transient varieties 
of this world; and when thy days are ended 
here upon the earth, thy happy spirit shall be 
wafted to regions of oncenat Wits 


Sugar, or Silesian Beet. 

We beg to call the attention of our readers 
to an article at page 275 of the present num- 
ber of the Cabinet, on the comparative value 
of the sugar-beet, as winter food for all sorts 
of cattle. itis from the pen of a practical 
agriculturist, and a highly valued friend and 
correspondent, from whose communications 
we hope to derive much useful knowledge, 
and valuable assistance. Such testimony, 
from such a source, speaks volumes. 

We agree with him, that too much has al- 
ready been said on the mode of culture of so 
simple a crop, and yet, venture to propose an- 
other method, which, it is probable, on lands 
which have been well worked, and in suitable 
seasons, might, in the end, be preferred to all 
others. The mode has been adopted in the 
cultivation of the potato crop in many parts 
of England, with very great success, 

The sugar-beet should be sown on land 


well pulverized by deep ploughing, in the 
autumn, and a gh . working. 
Ridge up the land with the pegh, into one- 


Female Loveliness—Sugar Beet—Seeds. 


Vor. Ty. 


bout ridges, at the distance approved of ¢_ 
the rows, and in the trenches place the _ 
in as large a quantity as can be affonis,” 
then split the ridges with the plough, thro. 
ing the earth right and left on the dung: ,.; 
on the ridges so formed, drill the seed... 
roll it in—real hot-bed culture. on 

When the plants are sufficiently grow , 
admit of thinning, the plan pursued by »,, 
late Mr. Geo, Walker, of Holmesburg, js, pe,, 
haps, the best that can be adopted. A :., 
with a broad hoe, 8 over the row, whon 
children follow, and, selecting the stronge« 
plant at the distance determined on ip 4}, 
rows—take it in the left hand, by way of w. 
curity, and pull away the remainder yw», 
the right—and set the single plants upric}, 
by a gentle pressure about it: thus comple. 
ing the work as they go. The expense \, 
not great, when spread over a crop of forty. 
five tons of roots per acre—but the profit 
The after flat hoeing must, of course, be we! 
attended to: not a weed must be permitted 
to stané—irue multicaulis management— 
but no moulding up is necessary.—Ep. 

P. S.—The reason why the sugar, or Sj)». 
sian beet is preferable: to every other cn» 
that can be grown, as food for cattle, is simply 
this: because it contains more saccharine me’. 
ter than is found in any other plant, the car 
excepted—and more even than this, in acre. 
able produce.—Ep. 


To Save Seeds. 

All seeds keep better in their seed vessels, 
but this can rarely be done, on account of the 
great space occupied. As soon, therefore, « 
the pods of cabbages, turneps, radishes, «c. 
turn brown, and a part become dry, the stems 
should be cut and laid on a cloth or floor to 
dry, and afterwards thrashed out, and hung 
up in bags in some open airy place. Le- 
tuces should be pulled up with the roots, « 
soon as there is the least appearance of ma 
turity, and hung up, and the plants will ripen 
all of their seeds, nearly at the same tine. 
If left in the garden to ripen, the earliest and 
best will be Jost; in fact, except under very 
favourable circumstances, very few wil! be 
obtained, as every shower and every strong 
breeze will lessen the quantity, scatter 
those which are mature over the whole ga 
den. The same course should be pursued 
with leeks and onions. It is a prevalen! 
opinion that the bush squash cannot be jer 
petuated among us, as such have a strong 
tendency to run, and will in one or two st 
sons become a vine. This is a mistake, a0! 
originated, no doubt, in the manner of saving 
the seed. If the first squashes which appe* 
be retained for seed, there is no danger of 

lant running the next season; but if thes 

used, and those which are borne at the e 
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a 
‘ties are preserved for this purpose, the 
oy ia and ‘moreover will be later in bedi 
ng. Tohave early fruit of either the squash, 
cucumber or melon, the very first should be 
veserved.—Southern Agriculturist. 














Professional Life. 

The ambition of adopting professional life 
of all kinds, at the present day, ts the source) 
of countless instances of misery. Every pro- 
fssion in England is overstocked ; not mere- 


Professional Life—Farmer’s Choice. 
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We acknowledge the receipt—through the 
kindness of Mr. Orrin Rogers, the proprietor 
and publisher of the work, No. 37 South 
Second street—of a most valuable publication 
on agriculture, husbandry, and rural affairs. 
It is denominated “ The American Farmer's 
{nstructor, or Practical Agriculturist,” and 
contains within the limits of five hundred 


'y the prizes are beyond the general reach, || Pages, octavo, the condensed matter of thou- 


hut the merest subsistence becomes difficult. | 


The “three black graces, law, physic and 


divinity,” are weary of their innumerable |) 


worshippers, and. yearly sentence crowds of 


sands of pages, scattered through scores of 
volumes, on the science of which it treats; 
of the highest standard of merit, both ancient 


them to perish of the aching sense of failure. ‘and modern, as well foreign as domestic. 


A few glittering successes allure the multi- 
tude; chancellorships, bishoprics, and regi- 
ments figure before the public eye; and 
every aspirant from the cottage, and the more 
foolish parents of every aspirant, set down 
the bauble as gained when they have once 
plunged their unlucky offspring into the sea 
of troubles, which men call the world. But 
thousands have died of broken hearts in these 
pursuits, thousands who would have been 
happy behind the plough, or opulent behind 
the counter; thousands in the desperate 
struggles of thankless professions, look upon 
the simplicity of a life of manual ‘labour with 
perpetual envy; and thousands, by a worse 
fate still, are driven to necessities which de- 
grade the principles of honour with them, 
accustom them to humiliating modes of ob- 
taining subsistence, and make up, by admin- 
istering to the vices of society, the livelihood 
which was refused to their legitimate exer- 
tions, — Blackwood. 


The Farmer’s Choices 


“ A little house well fill’d, 
A little wifé well willd, 
A little land well till’d.” 


Our ancestors were fed on bread and broth, 

And woo'd their healthy wives in homespun cloth; 
Our mothers, nurtured at the nodding reel, 

Gave all their daughters lessons on the wheel. 
Though spinning does not much reduce the waist, 
It made their food much sweeter to the taste: 

They plied with honest zeal the mop and broom, 
Aad drove the shuttle through the noisy loom. 
They never once complain’d as we do now, 

“We have no girl to cook, and milk the cow.” 
Fach mother taught her red-cheek'd son and daughter, 
To bake, to brew, and draw a pail of water: 

No damsel shann'd the wash-tub, broom or pail, 
To keep unsoil'd a long-grown finger nail, 

They sought no gaudy dress, no wasp-like form, 
But ate to live, and work'd to keep them warm. 
No idle youth, no tight laced, mincing fair, 

Became a livid corpse, for want of air— 

No fidgets, faintings, fits of frightful blues; 

No painful corns from wearing Chinese shoes. 


The compilation of the volume was the 


work ofa Master, performed by dying hands. 


By means of a copious Index, any article 
sought for, can be found in an instant; and 
this arrangement, to a practical man, who 
has “a place for every thing, and every thing 
in its place,” will be properly appreciated. 
Such a work has long been called for, and 
now that it has appeared, may it be welcomed 
by every farmer in the United States. There 
are additional reasons why it should be par- 
ticularly cherished by the friends of the 
‘Farmers’ Cabinet.” First, it is the work 
of the late Mr. Francis S. Wiaearns, the 
founder and sole editor of that publication to 
the end of the last year, and whose early 
death, all connected with it must sincerely 
deplore. And second, his amiable and be- 
reaved family have a deep interest in the 
success of its publication. We shall have 
frequent occasion to enrich our numbers with 
extracts and observations from its interesting 
and valuable pages.—Ep. 


N. B.—The above work is sold also by 
Messrs. Kimber & Sharpless, No. 50 North 
Fourth street, Philadelphia, the proprietors 
and publishers of the Farmers’ Cabinet; of 
whom may be had the works of the best 
writers on agriculture, foreign and domestic, 





The man of genius thinks for himself. His 
opinions are sometimes contrary to those 
commonly received: he therefore shocks the 
vanit the greater number. To offend 
nobody, we should have no ideas but those 
of the world; as man is then without genius 
and without enemies, 
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Notice to Subscribers and Agents. 


Nolices, &c. 


Vor. IV. 


examine their accounts, SETTLE UP, ang 


It will be seen by our valedictory in this ‘REMIT BALANCES to the subscriber, w),, 


number of the Cabinet, that our interest in it 


is transferred to others ; and so far as we are) 


concerned, the settlement of its affairs is in- 
dispensible. Although advance pay has been 
our terms, yet we had many names on the 
books as permanent subscribers, who have 
not paid for the fourth volume. But in trans- 
ferring the books to the new proprietors, we 
have made out bills on all those against whom 
our books exhibit claims, which will be sent 
to them enclosed in a number of the Cabinet. 

The amount can be remitted by mail to 
our address, or if more convenient, sent to 
the Agricultural Ware-house, No. 87 North 
Second street, Philadelphia, by private con- 
veyance, where bills may be found, properly 
receipted. 

Mistakes may have occurred in making 
out bills against so many names. In such 
cases, it will afford us pleasure to make the 
required corrections. 

f-7~ Subscribers will please take notice, 
that all who now receive the Cabinet, are 
MARKED PAID on the books, to the close 


of the present volume, July, 1840, and the||; 


claims against those who have not paid, are 
in the shape of Bitts prawn orr, which can 
be paid as above. 

(<3 Agents will observe, that they will 
make their arrangements with the present 
publishers, if they desire the continuance of 
their agencies; and they are requested to 


‘is duly authorized to settle the business of 


the firm of John Libby & Co., and the |,:, 
firm of Prouty, Libby & Prouty. Agen. 
by observing this notice, will save us troyiy, 
and themselves the expense of a more forme! 
notice, 


We have in our possession, many volumes 
left to be bound, which the owners may o}, 
tain at my residence, in Noble street, thir 
door above Eighth, north side. 


JOHN LIBBY. 
Philadelphia, April 9th, 1840. 


Quantity of rain and melted snow which has falley 
since January 1, 1840. Inches. 


Ist month, January, 
2d month, February,..... +--+ eeseeeeeeess 3.01 
Dd momtha, Marelan sss cc cece ccccccccveseces 9.62 
Joun Comnan. 
Pennsylvania Hospital, 4th mo. 1, 1840. 


The King of Saxony is a farmer. The 
Electoral k of Rensendorf, his private 
property, consists, it is stated, of four hur. 
dred breeding ewes and rams. 

Gorgias, when he was 108 years old, being 
asked how he could support the burden oi 
life so long, replied, that “ he regretted noth- 
ing that “ had done, and felt nothing of 
which he could reasonably complain. My 
youth,” he continued, “ cannot accuse me, nor 
can I accuse my old age.” 


They who occupy the most eminent sa- 
tion, have the most at stake, in preserving 
the public tranquillity; for, in popular con- 
vulsions, as in earthquakes—the highest od 
jects are the first to topple and fall. 
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THE FARMERS’ CABINET, 
A monthly newspaper, is published by 
KIMBER & SHARPLESS, No. 50 N. FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


PETER B. PORTER, No. 97 MARKET STREET, WILMINGTON, DEL. 
The Farmers’ Cabinet is 
r will contain thirty-two 


ofevery month. Each num 
octavo on gees poges and fair type. The sub- 
jects will be ilustrated by engravings on wood when- 
Sa ie a 
One dollar r. ance. - 
sion of the Post" idacter General, — : Cabinet,” is 
sub only ton postage; that is, one cent on ; 

ea pewter within the state, and within one hundred N. B. All subscribers must n with the volume. 
miles of the place of publication, out of the state,—one || No. 1, or with the half volume, No. 7. 
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From the Steam Press of the Proprietors and Publishers. 
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cent and a half on each number to any other part of 
the United States. 

By a decision of the Post Master General, post ee 
ters are at liberty to receive subscriptions, and forw® 
the same to the publishers of newspapers, under thei’ 
frank, and consequently, free of hus affor’- 
ing an opportunity for all who wish to order and pt! 
for the work 
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